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. . . and for good reason 


Throughout the past twelve months, American-made motion pic¬ 
tures have steadily improved in quality, technique and presentation 
... an accomplishment recognized by the theater-going public and 
happily reflected in the increased weekly U. S. audiences. 

No mere coincidence, however, this betterment of the motion 
picture stems from the sincere efforts of all concerned. It is the 
product of teamwork within the industry plus an intense desire to 
produce motion pictures of truly outstanding merit from every 
point of view. 

Today’s marked revival of public interest in the motion picture 
is a satisfying and creditable reward justly due every member of 
the industry. It is a well-deserved compliment to those whose never- 
ending faith in their work has so effectively enlivened the entire 
scene and made “Movietime, U.S.A.” the great success it has been. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Depart¬ 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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You know this camera as well as you know your own name. 

You know that the negatives it photographs are the steadiest in the 
business. 

You know it is largely responsible for the standards of perfection in the 
industry today. 

You know the company that makes it. 

But do you know that this camera has the only intermittent film movement that 
runs at 200 frames per second? 
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RAY RENNAHAN, A.S.C., lines up the Technicolor camera for a scene filmed 
on location in Guatemala for 20th Century-Fox’s “Condor’s Nest,” starring 
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graphy during a two-week stint in the Central American country where he 
filmed atmospheric and background shots for the picture. Players in foreground 
are Finlay Currie and Constance Smith. Wilde is seated to left of camera. 
Edward Cronjager, A.S.C., is directing photography on the production at Fox 
studio.— Photo by Jimmy Mitchell. 
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^ small source size 
^ terrific brightness 

^ great power from 
one unit 

^ white light 

^ minimum heat per 
foot-candle 


S OME of the most exciting achievements in movie history are 
coming out of Hollywood today. And still prominent in the 
forward march of production techniques is improved lighting — 
provided, of course, by "'NATIONAL” CARBON ARCS. 

Throughout the fabulous Quo Vadis, for example, lighting was 
modified over a wide range of values — from 150 to 5,000 foot- 
candles—to reinforce dramatic progression. Prominent among some 
250 tons of electrical apparatus shipped to Rome from the U. S. 
was carbon-arc lighting equipment — indispensable for the foot- 
candle flexibility appropriate to this film’s epic brilliance, sweep 
and color. 

From panorama to close-up, ONLY the carbon arc can provide 
this BIG 5* for the best in film quality ...and the most in box office. 

You can't skimp on studio lighting without risking box office! 


WHEN YOU ORDER STUDIO CARBONS — ORDER “NATIONAL”! 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 






i MODEL II 1 


The ideal 35mm camera 
for newsreel, industrial, 
location, travel, expedi¬ 
tion and scientific motion 
picture photography. 



IZZ Famous Arriflex Features: ~ 

= • Reflex focusing through tak- ^ 

ing lens, even when camera — 

is running. = 

• Bright uninverted finder = 

image magnified 6V2 times. 

• “Follow-focus” without as- = 

- sistant. — 

• No parallax or other finder 

problems. — 

— • Full frame focusing. 

• 3-lens turret. = 

• Quick change geared film = 

— magazines (200 feet and — 

= 400 feet). = 

— • Variable speed motor built ^ 

=Z into handle. 

— • Tachometer registering from = 

zz: 0 to 50 frames per second. — 

• Compact, lightweight. = 

• Equally adaptable for tripod = 

or handheld filming. — 

• Easily detachable matte box = 

— filter holder. zz 

zz Available through dealers, = 

— or directly from = 


KLING 


Sole U. S. Agents 


235 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


WHAT'S NEW 

in equipment, accessories, service 


ARRIFLEX BLIMP —Kadisch Camera & 
Sound Engineering Co., 128 West 48th 
St., New York, N.Y., announces a new 
lightweight soundproof blimp for the 
Arriflex motion picture camera. Blimp 
has external control for follow-focus, 



built-in syncoronous motor, and accom¬ 
modates the Arriflex camera with either 
200-ft. or 400-ft. magazines. 

An extension-eyepiece in the blimp 
provides through-the-lens viewing of the 
scene as it is being photographed. Easy 
access for threading and changing maga¬ 
zines is another important feature. 

Data sheet and prices are available by 
writing manufacturer direct. 

• 

OPTICAL EFFECTS CHART— Ray Mercer 
& Company, 4241 Normal Ave., Holly¬ 
wood 29, California, is making available 
free of charge to producers of 16mm 
and 35mm motion pictures, a compre¬ 
hensive chart illustrating and describing 
the full range of optical effects which the 
company makes available through its 
laboratory. 

Chart makes it easy for film producers 
to select the type of effect most suitable 
to their film and shows the wide range 
of wipe effects, lap dissolves, etc., avail¬ 
able. Chart also includes data on film 
and frame count, and film footage in 
terms of minutes and seconds. 

Requests should be sent to above 
address. 

• 

KELLY CINE CALCULATOR— Florman & 
Babb, 70 West 45th St., New York, N.Y., 
announce they have been appointed U.S. 
distributor of the Kelly Cine Calculator, 
a disc-type slide-rule for cinematogra¬ 
phers, which provides at a glance such 
information as hyperfocal distances, film 
travel per second in both meters and 
feet, an aperture scale in thirds of stops, 


filter factor scale—in short, most of the 
important data normally found in photo¬ 
graphic handbooks. Calculator is pocket 
size, durable. Price and further data is 
available from the distributor. 

• 

PRC PHOTOCELLS —Owners of Norwood, 
Weston and General Electric exposure 
meters may now use their meters to read 
indoor and outdoor exposure values 
using a single film speed index number 
instead of two (for outdoor and tung¬ 
sten) as in the past. By replacing present 
photocell of meter with a new PRC 
Photocell, the same film speed may be 
used whether you are shooting indoors 
or out. 

PRC replacement photocells are pre¬ 
sently available in limited quantity to 
professional cinematographers from 
Photo Research Corp., 127 West Ala¬ 
meda Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

• 

MICROFILM PRINTER —Motion Picture 
Printing Equipment Company, 8136 No. 
Lawndale Ave., Skokie, Ill., announces 
the Micro Printer, a new microfilm 
printer featuring a positive, slip-proof 
film drive that eliminates distortion, re¬ 
sulting in sharper definition. Printer 
accommodates both 16mm and 35mm 
film, and only 3 minutes are required 
to make the changeover. Guide rollers 
are chemical-resistant and will not pro¬ 
duce static electricity. 

Full description and price may be had 
by writing the manufacturer. 

• 

HIGH-INTENSITY LIGHT— Huggins Lab¬ 
oratories, Menlo Park, Calif., announce 
a new, simplified high-intensity mercury 
arc lamp for high-speed and stroboscopic 
photography, optical apparatus, and for 



any procedures requiring unusual bril¬ 
liance in either the visible or ultra-violet 
light spectrum. 

Lamp is provided with water jacket 
for cooling and operation can be from 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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wbrid's toughest picture problems invited! 

Today, the famous Mitchell 16mm and 35mm 
Cameras are being used in increasing numbers in every part 
of the world. Pioneered by Mitchell, masterful 
engineering and quality workmanship has produced 
these flawless, precision-built motion picture cameras. 
Every sturdy, proven Mitchell part. . . and versatile 
accessory ... is adjustable to the most extreme and difficult 
photographic conditions the world over. 


Soon to /otn the Mitchell 
Line will be the world's 
finest precision quality 


MITCHELL 16mm and 
35mm PROJECTORS 


VcAe// Camera 


CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET • . GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO” 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN. S21 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 17 . MURRAY HILL 2-7038 


■ J > * e 

r'. r ' 'I'f r-'fif n shown in theatres throbghout the world are.filmed with a Mitchell 
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Make YOUR productions EVEN BETTER productions with 

Ansco’s 
Color Process! 


NEGATIVE 


POSITIVE 


Could your last 
color picture 
have been made 
an even better picture 
by adding 
these 
qualities? 


TRUER COLOR 
BETTER SCREEN STEADINESS 
FINER GRAIN 
SHARPER DEFINITION 
GREATER BRILLIANCE AND DEPTH 


Then it’s time you discovered that these characteristics 
are the built-in advantages of using the amazing new 
Ansco Negative-Positive Color Process! 

Yes, you get them all with Knsco—plus higher emulsion 
speed, wider latitude, and greatly increased produc¬ 
tion flexibility. Ask your Ansco representative for full 
details—then make your next color picture a better one 
with Ansco Negative-Positive Color. 


Ansco 


NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 


CHICAGO 


BINGHAMTON 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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(Continued from Page 55) 

AC, DC, single-flash or strobo power 
supply. The lamp is available with arc 
widths of: 1, 11/4? 11/^mm. Approxi¬ 

mate power imputs range between 1 and 
2 kw.; brilliance from 40,000 to 90,000 
per square meter. 


MICRO-DISC RECORDER —Audio & Video 
Products Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y., announces the new port¬ 
able “Wagner-16” Micro-disc Recorder 
affording recording and playback of a 
full hour of speech or music on a single 
unbreakable vinylite disc only in 


diameter. One disc affords 30 minutes of 
program material on each side. It is 
ideal for recording sound, dialogue, etc., 
for home movie films. 

Recording head, amplifier and power 
supply, playback pickup and loudspeaker 
are contained in a single portable 
carrying case. 

Price of unit is $295.00. Package of 
12 double-faced recording discs is $2.50. 


FILM EDITOR —Editola Corporation, 130 
West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y., an¬ 
nounces the Editola, a combined film¬ 
editing and preview unit for 35mm and 
16mm film production. Built in desk 
form, about the size of an ordinary office 
desk, unit features a centralized upright 
viewing screen 7" x 9" affording several 
people the convenience of viewing the 
projected picture. 

Film reels are mounted flat, in hori¬ 
zontal position. A prism is utilized in 
the optical projection system, eliminat¬ 
ing intermittent sprocket movement. 

Combined picture and sound track, 
separate picture or sound track, or pic- 
tur or sound track alone may be run. 
Forward and reverse action of films is 
controlled by foot pedal, permits syn¬ 
chronizing while both films are running. 
Built-in punches afford quick and simple 
marking of films or sound track exactly 
on frames projected. 

Equipment is available on lease. 


16 mm Sound-On-Film 

THE CAMERA THAT HEARS WHAT IT SEES/l 






CINE- 


Photograph a sound track along one edge of your 
picture film with the Auricon "Cine-Voice" 16mm 
Camera. Same film cost as old-fashioned silent 
movies! Play back your own talking pictures on 
any make of 16mm sound projector. Also used 
for Television film Newsreels, Commercials, etc. 
Write for free illustrated "Cine-Voice" Folder. 


$695.00 

With 30 day 
money back 
Guarantee 


Af 200 ft. film capacity for 5h minutes of 
continuous sound-on-film. 

Self-blimped for quiet studio operation. 

Synchronous motor for single or double 
system sound-recording work. 

Studio finder shows large upright image. 

$1310 (and up) with 30 day money back guarantee. 


-. - „ 


BERNDT-BACH,inc. 

7381 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
Write todaij for Free 

Auricon Camera Catalog , 

OWfe-l 


^ Two independent Finder Systems plus 
instant Ground-Glass Focusing through 
the Camera lens. 

^ Self-Blimped for quiet Studio operation. 

1200 foot film capacity for 33 minutes 
of continuous recording. 

^ Variable Shutter for fades or exposure 
control. 

^ $4315.65 complete for 16mm sou nd-on- 
film... lenses additional. Also available 
without sound for $3377.90. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 





























Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



CRITICAL EYES of Karl Freund, Charles Rosher, George Mitchell, and MGM-actor Keenan Wynn 
examine the new Arriflex 16mm camera which was demonstrated before members of the 
American Society of Cinematographers at December meeting of Society in Hollywood. 


Directors of photography in the Hollywood 
motion picture studios, in a preliminary 
balloting, ha\*e selected ten black-and- 
white and ten color productions of 1951 
as candidate entries for Academy Award 
nominations for photographic achieve¬ 
ment. 

Nominating ballots are now in hands 
of the directors of photography who will 
vote to select the five films in each class 
as this year’s award nominees. Result of 
nomination balloting will be announced 
in the national press on February 12. 

The twenty candidate-films and the 
directors of photography who filmed 
them are as follows: 

COLOR PRODUCTIONS 

“Across The Wide Missouri,” William 
Mellor, A.S.C. (MGM). 

“The Great Caruso,” Joseph Rutten- 
berg, A.S.C. (MGM). 

“David And Bathsheba,” Leon Sham- 
roy, A.S.C. (Fox). 

“An American In Paris,” Alfred Gilks, 
A.S.C. (MGM). 

“Kim,” William Skall, A.S.C. (MGM). 

“Quo Vadis,” Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 
(MGM). 

“Showboat,” Charles Rosher, A.S.C. 
(MGM). 

“Tales Of Hoffman,” (British) Chris¬ 
topher Challis, B.S.C. (Powell-Press- 
burger). 


“Two Tickets To Broadway,” Edward 
Cronjager, A.S.C., and Harry Wild, 
A.S.C. (RKO). 

“When Worlds Collide,” John Seitz, 
A.S.C., and W. Howard Greene, A.S.C. 
(Paramount). 

BLACK-AND-WHITE PRODUCTIONS 

“Death Of A Salesman,” Frank 
Planer, A.S.C. (Kramer-Columbia). 

“Detective Story,” Lee Garmes, A.S.C. 
(Paramount). 

“The Frogmen,” Norbert Brodine, 
A.S.C. (Fox). 

“Go For Broke,” Paul Vogel, A.S.C. 
(MGM). 

“His Kind Of Woman,” Harry Wild, 
A.S.C. (RKO). 

“People Will Talk,” Milton Krasner, 
A.S.C. (Fox). 

“A Place In The Sun,” William Mel- 
lor, A.S.C. (Paramount). 

“The Red Badge Of Courage,” Hal 
Rosson, A.S.C.( MGM). 

“Strangers On A Train,” Robert 
Burks, A.S.C. (Warner Brothers). 

“A Streetcar Named Desire,” Harry 
Stradling, A.S.C. (Warner Brothers). 

As it did last year, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studio heads the field—this year 
with a total of eight entries. Paramount 
and Fox each have three, and RKO and 
Warner Brothers two each. Columbia 
has one entry. Universal again this year 

• 


is conspicious by its absence in the 
representation. Only one foreign film is 
an entrant this year—“Tales Of Hoff¬ 
man” produced in England. 

Result of voting on the ballots now 
in the mail will narrow the above list 
down to five color and five black-and- 
white productions. These then become 
the official award nominees, and will be 
announced in the March issue of Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer. 

Academy Awards presentation cere¬ 
monies will take place the evening of 
March 20th at the Hollywood RKO- 
Pantages theatre. 

• 

Six A.S.C. Members draw screen credits for 

photography in Cecil B. DeMille’s “The 
Greatest Show On Earth” — George 
Barnes, director of photography; Pev- 
erell Marley and Wallace Kelley, for ad¬ 
ditional photography; and Gordon Jen¬ 
nings, Paul Lerpae, and Devereaux Jen¬ 
nings for special photographic effects. 

• 

Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C., this month 
begins his 45th year as a director of 
photography. He’s currently shooting 
“Because You’re Mine,” Mario Lanza 
starrer, at MGM. 

Charles Herbert, A.S.C., head of Western 
Ways, photographic organization in 
Tucson, Arizona, is looking for a good 
portrait photographer to take over this 
section of his studio in downtown busi¬ 
ness section of Tucson. 

Karl Struss, A.S.C., is winding up a very 
successful assignment as director of pho¬ 
tography of “Limelight,” Charles Chap¬ 
lin’s latest film venture. Struss previously 
photographer Chaplin’s “The Great 
Dictator.” 

• 

Recently organized Philippine Society of 
Cinematographers now has 53 members, 
including Higino J. Fallorina, William 
Jansen, and Ricardo Marcelino who are 
also members of the American Society 
of Cinematographers. Fallorina is presi¬ 
dent of the P.S.C. 

• 

“The Wild North,” MGM’s initial feature 
in the new Ansco Color negative-positive 
process, easily justifies the many months 
the studio devoted to adapting Ansco 
Color to feature film production. Robert 
Surtees directed the photography. 
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• DEVELOPING MACHINES • PRINTERS • COLOR DEVELOPERS 
• COLOR PRINTERS • CRANES • DOLLIES • TRIPODS • FRICTION HEADS « 


with ^ 

Houston-Fearless 

Equipment 


AUTOMATIC 


MODEL 22 

DEVELOPER 


Model 22 is a portable developing machine for 
I6mm black and white, negative, positive or 
reversal film. Operates in daylight. Capacity up to 
60 feet per minute. Self contained, entirely auto¬ 
matic, easy to operate. Complete refrigeration, 
re-circulating systems, air compressor and posi¬ 
tive temperature controls. Moderately priced. 


Today's demand for faster, better, more depend^ 
able processing presents an excellent opportunity 
for local laboratories in every community. Hous¬ 
ton-Fearless equipment, standard of the motion 
picture industry in Hollywood and throughout 
the world for 20 years, makes it possible for you 
to offer processing service in your locality that is 
days and weeks ahead of "out of town ' schedules. 
Houston-Fearless processing machines handle the 
entire job from camera to screen with each step 
under fully automatic control. Quality of work is 
unsurpassed. Take advantage of the need for this 
service in your community. Write for information 
on your requirements. 


mie 

HOUSTON 

FEARLESS 



1 


11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD • LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 


r 


*^World*s largest manufacturer of 
motion picture processing equipment'* 
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Get The 

Ttew EDITION! 

AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
HAND BOOK 

The only handbook that provides in 
convenient form the basic facts concerning 
cinematographic methods, materials and 
equipment. Its 310 pages, beautifully 
leatherette bound, contain 219 charts, plus 
numerous illustrations and graphic descrip¬ 
tions. 

In no other book will the cameraman find 
charted in concise form such data as: 

• LENS STOP CALCULATOR —shows 1 / 4 , 

and 1 stop opening or closing 
from any given f/ value. 

• CAMERA SETUPS — gives distance from 
lens to subject for normal size figures 
for lenses of various focal length. 

• LENS ANGLES — Horizontal and vertical 
angles by degrees as obtained by lenses 
of various sizes. 

• CLOSEUP DIAPHRAGM CALCULATOR— 
Shows changes in effective aperture for 
the measured light value when shooting 
small subjects at close range. 

• LIGHTING EQUIPMENT —all kinds anal¬ 
yzed and described. 

• DEPTH OF FOCUS — for most all lenses. 

• EXPOSURE METER COMPENSATOR— 
shows how to get correct meter reading 
of key light to obtain equal negative 
density values for all lens stops. 

THESE ARE ONLY A FEW of the 219 charts 
contained in this valuable book. 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 

PRICE $e.oo POSTPAID 


, Book Department, 

I American Cinematographer, 

I 1782 No. Orange Dr., 

I Hollywood 28, Calif. 

I Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00*’' 

I for which please send me a copy of 

I THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

HANDBOOK AND REFERENCE GUIDE. 

I Name. 

I Address . 

• City. Zone.State. 

I *lf you live In California, please In- 

I elude 18c sales tax — total $5.18. 


BOOKS I 


By HERB A 

FILM AND ITS TECHNIQUES, hj Ray¬ 
mond Spottiswoode, published by the 
University of California Press, 1951, 
$7.50. 

Mr. Spottiswoode has written a very 
comprehensive volume on the mechanics 
of motion picture making, one which 
should prove of the greatest value to the 
film technician or advanced student of 
cinema technique. 

While the book jacket advises that 
the contents are presented in a manner 
that is “completely acceptable to the 
professional film maker, yet thoroughly 
understandable to the amateur cinema¬ 
tographer,” it is possible that the latter 
half of this statement is a bit optimistic. 
Actually, the book is written in a highly 
technical fashion (as befits a highly 
technical subject) and it would take an 
amateur cinematographer well out of 
the “home movies” class to appreciate 
and understand its contents. 

For the serious advanced amateur 
who perhaps looks to the motion pic¬ 
ture medium with a professional gleam 
in his eye, however, the book is a treas¬ 
ury of information on the various units 
of equipment and processes involved in 
producing a motion picture of profes¬ 
sional quality. In acquainting the reader 
with the tools of the cinema trade and 
their use, the author purposely sidesteps 
such creative topics as scripting, direct¬ 
ing and the constructing phases of edit¬ 
ing. This is a book dedicated to the 
“mechanic” behind the cinema scenes, 
whose efforts make it possible for the 
ideas of the aesthetic production minds 
to actually end up on film. 

Mr. Spottiswoode writes in a careful 
and thoroughly objective style and from 
the point of view of one who has care¬ 
fully observed the various processes and 
functions of which he writes. He ex¬ 
plains this detached perspective in his 
foreword by saying: “Film production 
. . . has become so specialized that it 
is difficult for a writer to gain enough 
practice in all its many branches to in¬ 
fuse such a book as this with the warmth 
and vividness of personal experience.” 
Nevertheless, the author does a fine job 
of reporting the techniques of the top 
technicians whom he has had an oppor¬ 
tunity to observe first as Producer and 
then as Technical Supervisor at the Na¬ 
tional Film Board of Canada. 


CINE DATA BOOK, by R. H. Bomback, 
published by The Fountain Press, Lon¬ 
don, 1950. About $3.00. 

This comprehensive reference hook 


Reviews of recent books on 
motion pictures and TV 


L I C H T M A N 

for the motion picture worker or student 
is published in the handbook format 
for rapid consultation. Compiled by a 
British technician and printed in Eng¬ 
land, the book is similar to the A.S.C. 
Handbook in conception, but is con¬ 
ceived more as a valuable reference to 
be read and studied at leisure than as 
a data book for instant reference on 
the set. 

The book contains much detailed in¬ 
formation on cine equipment and pro¬ 
cesses, both foreign and American, and 
is well illustrated with still photographs 
of various cameras, lighting units and 
projectors. 

Mr. Bomback, one of Britain’s out¬ 
standing technical experts in the motion 
picture industry, formerly associated 
with the Kodak Research Laboratories, 
has compiled a fund of material dealing 
with a great many phases of motion pic¬ 
ture technique. His main subject head¬ 
ings include Modern Cine Cameras, 
Cine Lens Data, Film Footage Tables, 
High Speed Cameras, Laboratory Prac¬ 
tice, Filters, Studio Lighting, Color 
Photography, Exposure Meters, Sound 
Recording Systems, Developers and Pro¬ 
cessing, Duplicating Systems, Modern 
Projectors, and a list of British Stand¬ 
ards on Cinematography. 

The book also includes valuable tables 
listing Hyperfocal Distances, Fields of 
View of Cine Lenses, and Frame/Foot¬ 
age Calculators. 

The Cine Data Book is concisely 
written and contains much useful infor¬ 
mation. It should be a most valuable 
addition to the library of the motion pic¬ 
ture technician or serious student of 
cinema technique. 

The book does a complete job of ex¬ 
plaining the mechanics of the camera, 
the cutting room, the laboratory, sound 
and special effects. It is a book thal 
should be read and re-read many times 
by the serious student of the cinema, as 
it contains more technical information 
than can possibly be absorbed in one or 
two readings. It should also have a 
prominent place as a reference work in 
every technical library. 

The book is well-illustrated by line 
drawings supplementing the text. 

TELEVISION PROGRAMMING AND PRO¬ 
DUCTION, by Richard Hubbell, pub¬ 
lished by Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1951. 

This revised and enlarged second edi¬ 
tion of the work originally published in 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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This remarkable photo shows the Maurer 16mm. Professional 
Camera shooting a scene at twenty degrees below zero . . . one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet down in a marble quarry! 

But that Maurer is getting perfect pictures ... it was designed not 
to “freeze up.” The Maurer 16’s dependability under all condi¬ 
tions is only one of many reasons why the nation’s top professionals 
choose this fine camera for all phases of professional motion pic¬ 
ture production. 

Hair-line accuracy ... precise high-power focusing . . . the 235° 
dissolving shutter . . . and many special exclusive features all add 
up to finer motion pictures with the 
Maurer 16mm. Top results mean 
economical results too! 


THE MAURER 16MM., designed specifically 

for professional use, equipped with preci¬ 
sion high-power focusing and view-finder. 
Standard equipment includes: 235° dis¬ 
solving shutter, automatic fade control, 
view-finder, sunshade and filter holder, 
one 400-foot gear-driven film magazine, a 
60-cycle 115-volt synchronous motor, one 
8-frame handcrank, power cable and a 
lightweight carrying case. 


Write us for more information 
about how the Maurer 16mm, can 
answer your motion picture pro¬ 
duction problems. 


m a u r e r 


Wort f PMur 

"''"•ographiclly '<’oordi„g 

auir„^ _ 'y upon • o *ound 



no speJl 

(other than *®*‘vicing qj. ’ *'®* 
recording J^^,) 


THE 16MM. SOUND ON FILM REC0RDIN6 

SYSTEM combines the highest fidelity in 
16mm. recording practice with wide flexi¬ 
bility and extreme simplicity of operation. 


J. A. MAilREII , ixr. 

37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
1107 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 


maurer 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
JAMAURER 








''IT WAS OUR AIM to give this picture all the blunt realism of 
a U. S. Army Signal Corps documentary," said cinematographer 


Frank Planer. "That is why there are in this film no stock shots, 
no miniatures, and no special-effects photography." 


Decision Before Dawn” 

. . . photographed entirely on location 
in Germany, in actual locales. 


By HERB A. LI GHTMAN 

I N FILMING “Decision Before Dawn” 
for 20th Century-Fox, director of 
photography Frank Planer, A.S.C., was 
faced with some of the most challenging 
problems to confront a cameraman. 

Here was a dynamic theme set against 
the rapidly changing dramatic back¬ 
ground of Germany under siege — a 
story to be filmed entirely on location 
in actual locales, without the usual con¬ 
veniences and technical facilities of the 
studio. It was to be a hard-hitting, mans 
story—devoid of beauty and glamor— 
accenting life, action and death. 

It is all of that and more—a dramat¬ 
ically absorbing photoplay, featuring 
some of the most brilliant photography 
of this or any year. 

“Decision Before Dawn” is the dra¬ 


matic and little-known story of a small 
band of captured German soldiers who 
agreed to spy for the American Army 
behind enemy lines during World War 
II. The top-notch spy thriller was 
adapted from George Howe’s $15,000 
Christopher Award novel “Call It 
Treason,” which is based on a series 
of true incidents that occurred in the 
wartime Intelligence Unit with which 
Howe served. 

The film details the adventures of a 
young German soldier who loves his 
country, but decides that he can best 
help Germany by helping to defeat it’s 
regime. Agreeing to spy for the Ameri¬ 
cans, he is parachuted behind German 
lines. Contact with his own people under 
siege confirms his decision. While the 

• 


Gestapo closes in on him, he continues 
to do his job, sacrificing himself in his 
own way for his country. 

The making of “Decision Before 
Dawn” represented one of the most diffi¬ 
cult motion picture productions ever 
undertaken. To recreate the background 
vista of war-battered Germany of five 
years earlier, producer-director Anatole 
Litvak and associate producer Frank 
McCarthy spent months in early 1949 
roaming Western Germany looking for 
locations to be used in the film. As a 
result of their search, the studio unit 
traveled more than 2,000 miles through¬ 
out the French and American zones of 
occupation to film sequences in 16 cities 
and hamlets. Locations, shot in the 79 
shooting days, included: Munich, Nu- 
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remberg, Wurzburg, Mannheim, Lud- 
wigshafen, Mainz-Castel, Eberbach, Elt- 
ville, Biebrich, Kiedrich, Bad Reichen- 
hall, Piebing, Rothenburg ob der Tau¬ 
ber, Schleissheim, Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen, and the Rhine River island of 
Peters Aue. 

The 800-year-old Eberbach cloister, 
the fabulous Bavarian palace at Schleiss¬ 
heim, the quaint walled city of Rothen¬ 
burg, the medieval old city of Nurem- 
burg, are but a few of the unusual set¬ 
tings for the film’s scenes. 

One of the most difficult problems was 
to procure enough German guns, tanks 
and other military vehicles to equip the 
Wehrmacht in the film. There were none 
inside Western Germany, the Americans 
had none, and it might have led to 
misunderstandings had they sought it 
from the Russians. 

After weeks of vain searching, pro¬ 
ducer Frank McCarthy located a virtual 
arsenal of captured German equipment 
in France. With the permission of high 
French military authorities, twenty 
truckloads of material, including anti¬ 
aircraft guns, more than 75,000 Mau¬ 
sers, and other equipment including 
toothbrushes, bootstraps, field telephones 
and mess kits, were shipped to the movie 
unit in Munich. The French insisted that 
their own officers and men go along to 
guard the weapons. 

But equally difficult for the producers 
was the problem of procuring authentic 
costumes. To obtain these, the unit 
advertised in German newspapers and, 
since under occupation law the wearing 
but not possessing of costumes was for¬ 
bidden, more than 1500 former German 
officers and men who had retained their 
uniforms, offered to sell them. The only 
type of uniform not offered was that of 



FRANK PLANER, A.S.C., twice winner of 
the annual Golden Globe Award for photo¬ 
graphy, directed the photography of "Deci¬ 
sion Before Dawn" for 20th Century-Fox. 


the black SS, since possession would 
have been a virtual admission of mem¬ 
bership in an organization since ruled 
“war criminal” by the Nuremberg War 
Crimes Tribunals. So the unit wardrobe 
man had the SS uniforms made up from 
drawings. But the other 600 uniforms, 
representing 35 types of Nazi and Ger¬ 
man military organizations, is believed 
to represent the largest wardrobe and 
most complete collection today in the 
world of wartime German uniforms. The 
heavy weapons, which include lethal 
88mm guns, Vierling four-barrel anti¬ 
aircraft guns, anti-tank guns, half tracks, 
machine guns, and rifles, represented 
every known piece of authentic German 


military equipment in disarmed Western 
Germany at a time that talk of rearming 
the Bonn Republic was widely circu¬ 
lated. 

Although the French government of¬ 
fered to loan the unit German Tiger 
tanks for the film, no insurance com¬ 
pany could be found which would insure 
the old vehicles. So the ingenious Mc¬ 
Carthy arranged to have American light 
and medium tanks painted in camouflage 
markings, given mocked-up German 
tank profiles, and driven backwards with 
guns reversed by GI drivers for the 
scenes. 

To transport the units and the sound, 
camera, costume, prop, and grip equip¬ 
ment, as^well as personnel, the company 
traveled through Western Germany in a 
caravan of more than 40 heavy trucks, 
trailers, and busses. 

Frank Planer’s photography manages 
to capture the full scope of this sweeping 
narrative. Commenting on the adverse 
conditions under which the film was 
shot, he explains: “We didn’t have most 
of the things we were used to in the 
studio, so we were forced to rely on our 
ingenuity.” 

Lighting proved to be a major head¬ 
ache, since many of the interiors (such 
as the convent used as a major locale) 
covered vast areas. A great deal of the 
filming was done at night, which meant 
that great stretches of street or country¬ 
side had to be illuminated. There would 
not have been enough lights in Germany 
to achieve this effect by conventional 
means, but Planer managed it through 
skillful placement of light units to illumi¬ 
nate important planes of composition. 
He coupled this with the technique of 
latensification, in which the effective 
(Continued on Page 83) 



UNVARNISHED, glamorless photography brings to the screen such scenes as this LATENSIFICATION of negative enabled Planer to shoot scenes 

with all the stark realism of war-torn Germany under seige; and it is this such as this with little illumination, giving them the full 

quality in the photography that gives the production much of its greatness. pictorial impact one would experience at scene itself. 
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THE COST of shooting on distant locations is always a major 
consideration in planning a picture. A rare instance when a location 
having difficult access was okayed was the above site high in the 
Colorado Rockies for "Accross The Wide Missouri." Here, Jeeps and 
horses were required to move camera and electrical equipment above 
timberline. 


BY SKILLFUL pre-planning, no more of a set will be built than will 
be required for the action and the photography. It saves considerable 
in cost of rigging the set and lighting, too. 



What About The Cost ? 

One of the producer's prime considerations after the 
script is completed and the budget is being prepared 
is the cost of actually shooting the picture. 

By ROBERT SISK 


I N THE PREVIOUS articles, an idea.has 
progressed through the story and 
screenplay stage until now it is in such 
shape that we are ready to commit it 
to celluloid. 

This really is something to have been 
achieved in such a short time, and 
though I, who have worked in studios 
for many years, am dazzled by such 
speed, I shall try to conceal my amaze¬ 
ment and take you through the pro¬ 
cesses which now face us before we can 
unloose the cameras. 

Somewhere in the previous articles 
when the producer and writer were 
gaining confidence in their story and its 
progress in screenplay form, they began 
thinking about a director — a suitable 
director. Without belaboring an obvious 
point, they would not want a director 
skilled in handling action if their pro¬ 
ject was a drawing room comedy. Since 
any good picture is based on conflicting 
relationships of character they would 
seek a man they judged to be able to do 
credit to their story and who would be 


in harmony with their aims. Once they 
had enlisted the right man he would be 
pulled into the heart of the very active 
processes which precede actual filming. 
His minute evaluation of the script 
would be solicited; his criticisms ap¬ 
praised and discussed. 

It should be understood that there 
must be a basic harmony at this point. 
The screenplay — the blueprint for all 
that follows — is by now to everyone’s 
general taste and liking and that many- 
tentacled entity called the Front Office 
is beginning to let its influence be felt. 
Since major film producing companies 
must, in kinship with a famous and 
muddy stream in mid-America, keep 
rollin’ along, there is the pressure to get 
the picture on the stages. This means 
the enlistment of all studio departments 
in the general aim. 

Perhaps the screenplay has been writ¬ 
ten with certain players in mind. Then 
that part of the job is provided for. 
But there still remains the other casting 
to be accomplished. Conferences, con- 

• 


ferences, and more conferences over 
this. Because producers and directors 
try to cast each part to a nicety, be¬ 
cause there is always a big effort to use 
new people, it may be that the director’s 
time is occupied with film tests of many 
of these people. There will be tests, too, 
of wardrobe, much preparation of set¬ 
tings and much scouting of locations. 
A location is someplace away from the 
studio and it can be many miles away. 
I have had companies in the Cascade 
Mountains of Washington, the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado, in beauteous 
Monterey and at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. 

(Continued on Page S5) 


THIS IS THE THIRD in a series of 
articles written by members of the 
Screen Producers Guild, dealing with 
the producer s view of film making. 
The series brings to makers of mo¬ 
tion pictures, both amateur and pro¬ 
fessional, not only the viewpoints of 
professional producers but reveals a 
great deal of the pre-production plan¬ 
ning and activity that precedes actual 
photography in Hollywood studios. 

The author of this article, Robert 
Sisk, is a producer at Warner Broth¬ 
ers, was previously with M-G-M. Two 
of his most recent films are the Clark 
Gable starrer, Across The Wide Mis¬ 
souri^ and ^HTs A Big Country. 
Mr. Sisk came into the motion pic¬ 
ture industry from the newspaper and 
publicity field. 
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Technicolor Cameras Now 
Ride The RO Crane 


MGM's versatile sound stage crane improved 
to accommodate unblimped Technicolor camera; 
permits loading and inspection of camera with¬ 
out removing it from crane. 


By ARTHUR 


ROWAN 




ROBERT SURTEES points out to director Curtis Bernhardt, 
in operator's seat behind camera, advantages of MGM's 
improved RO Crane, now that it accommodates the Tech¬ 
nicolor camera. Surtees used it to film many scenes for 
"The Merry Widow" which Bernhardt directed. 


NEW rotatable base plate on camera support per¬ 
mits turning camera 45°, affording access to both 
sides for loading and inspection. 


FRONT VIEW of Technicolor camera, showing left- 
hand door open for loading and inspection. Crane 
also affords full pan and tilt movement. 


TILT feature permits heavy Technicolor camera 
to be tilted full 90° with ease for a straight down 
shot, as shown here. 


W HEN METRO-GOLDWIN-MAYER Studio 
developed and put into use its RO 
camera crane in 1939, most of the 
studio’s productions then were filmed in 
black and white, with Mitchell cameras. 
The use of this crane with the larger 
Technicolor cameras had not been con¬ 
sidered. 

At the time the RO crane was intro¬ 
duced, it was considered the foremost 
development of its kind, affording use of 
the camera at ground level, or elevating 
it during shooting from fioor level to a 


maximum height of 16 feet, and at the 
same time giving the camera lateral 
movement on the sound stage. It re¬ 
mains the most popular and versatile 
mobile camera mount in use at M-G-M. 

The crane, having a boom 9 feet in 
length, is mounted on a four-wheel “ro- 
tambulator,” patterned after one of 
M-G-M’s first early-day camera dollies. 
Having the double feature of rotating 
dolly and rotating camera base (for 
panning shots), the term “Ro” for 
“rotating” was naturally applied to the 


crane. Today it is still known as the “Ro- 
crane”—or more commonly the RO 
Crane. 

Over the years, many improvements 
have been made in the RO Crane by its 
originator and designer, John Arnold, 
A.S.C., but none, perhaps, as important 
as that recently completed, which now 
makes it possible to use Technicolor 
cameras (unblimped) on the crane with 
all the freedom enjoyed when a Mitchell 
camera is used. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Stereoscopic 
Motion Pictures 

Periodically, some powerful new inno¬ 
vation develops to change the course 
and fortune of Hollywood motion pic¬ 
tures. Will stereo become the next 
major change in entertainment films? 

By J. A. NORLING 


NEVER BEFORE has the subject of stereoscopic^ motion pictures 
received such serious attention as is presently in evidence, both here 
and abroad. Stereo movies are freely predicted as the next big develop¬ 
ment in motion picture entertainment. The major problem yet to be 
hurdled seems to be how to simplify their presentation in existing 
theatres and in such a manner as to gain general public acceptance. 
Beginning on this page is the first of a two-part comprehensive sum¬ 
mary of the present status of stereo movies by a man who has pioneered 
in their development and who is considered an outstanding authority 
on the art — Mr. J. A. Norling, president of Loucks & Norling Studios, 
Inc., New York City. The study appeared in a recent issue of Inter¬ 
national Projectionist, and is reprinted here by permission. Else¬ 
where in this issue will be found an article dealing with a new applica¬ 
tion of stereo to I6mm home movies .— editor 



REAR VIEW of the Norling camera showing ''racked-over" position for 
lining up a scene through the binocular viewfinder. Camera contains 
built-in spirit level and footage counter. 



FRONT VIEW of the Norling three-dimensional motion picture camera, 
showing variable inter-axial optical system in front of the two 
lenses. This stereoscopic camera records images on two separate 
negatives, permits use of short-focus lenses. 


T hat the motion picture industry could use something 
to combat television’s capture of more and more of the 
theatre audience is undeniable. Stereo movies might well 
induce people to return to their former favorite amusement. 
But the return is likely to come about in the mass only if 
the film theatre gives them something they can’t get on a 17- 
inch TV tube, namely the ultimate in photographic realism, 
the stereoscopic movie in full color, with all dramatic possi¬ 
bilities that are only waiting to be appreciated. 

The enthusiastic public reception given some earlier stereo 
movies and the dollar profits from these movies are a matter 
of record. Newer, better stereo techniques are now available, 
and the reason for introducing them was never more pressing. 
Will the motion picture industry take action? 

One of the early and noteworthy theatrical exhibitions of 
stereoscopic motion pictures occurred in 1924, when J. F. 
Leventhal produced a few “shorts” utilizing the anaglyph 
process. There followed an eleven-year lull in the use of stereo¬ 
scopic films. 

Then in 1935, Loucks & Norling Studios and Mr. Leventhal 
jointly produced a series of short films again employing the 
anaglyph principle, this time in talking picture form. These 
films, which were called “Audioscopiks,” were released by 
Loews, Inc. and proved to be some of the most successful 
short subjects ever issued, winning not only domestic accep¬ 
tance but an unprecedented play in the foreign field, notably 
in France, Spain and Great Britain. 

That their success should have indicated further pursuit 
of the anaglyph process seems logical. But the producers had, 
from the beginning, realized the inherent limitations of the 
process and concluded that films exhibited by that process 
would only be adequate as novelties and would never be 
tolerated for full-length feature releases. 

This conclusion was arrived at by a recognition of the 
visual “insult” resulting from the projection of* one color to 
one eye and its complementary to the other. This sort of 
delivery of images, one color to one eye, another to its mate, 
produces “retinal rivalry” and brings on physiological dis- 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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THE IDEAL COMBINATION 


Whether It's An Automobile 
Or A Suit Of Clothes 
Or A House 


Success Depends Upon 
A Combination O/ 

Important Factors — 

SUCCESSFUL PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
Requires The Same Consideration 


An Able — Artistic — 
Competent Cinematographer — 
Is The First Factor. 


He must have 
Attractive subject matter 
Good sets or backgrounds 
Good lighting 
Pleasing composition 

EASTMAN FILMS — 


W. J. GERMAN, INC. 

Distributors 

Chicago 


Fort Lee 


Hollywood 


Television 

ClNEMATOGRAPHY 



TYPICAL '^EXTERIOR'' scene on indoor stage for a "Fireside Theatre" TV film pro¬ 
duction. Cinematographer Benjamin Kline (left of camera) is in complete charge 
of every visual phase of "Fireside" productions, including art direction, costuming, 
set decoration and makeup. 


FIRESIDE THEATRE TV shows are photographed on 35mm 
film with standard Mitchell BNC cameras. Long shots, 
such as this are few; most action is shot in closeup 
which gives greater impact to story on TV screens. 


No Formulas, No Gimmicks 

The switch from feature to TV film photography entailed 
no great departure from standard cinematographic pro¬ 
cedures for Benjamin Kline, who photographs the weekly 
^Tireside Theatre^^ series for Frank Wisbar. 

By CHARLES LORI NG 


I N FILMING “Fireside Theatre” for 
Frank Wisbar Productions and its 
client, Proctor and Gamble, director of 
photography Benjamin H. Kline, A.S.C., 
has set a standard of technical excellence 
in cinematography for the video medium. 
Its photographic quality is one of the 
several reasons why the show has won 
many top awards in its program classi¬ 
fication. 

The story of “Fireside” begins at the 
Eagle-Lion Studios in Hollywood, where 
Frank Wisbar Productions is busily en¬ 
gaged in turning out forty 26-minute 
dramas a year for “Fireside.” The shoot¬ 
ing schedule of each of these is 3 days. 


The films are shot in groups of 6 or 7. 
After each three-week spell of shooting, 
there is a production layoff of 4 to 5 
weeks to allow for scripting and tech¬ 
nical preparation of the next series. 

When you walk onto a “Fireside” set 
you are impressed with the ease and 
smoothness that characterizes produc¬ 
tion. There is a lot of good-natured ban¬ 
ter from an unusually cheerful crew, but 
no confusion, no delay, and yet none of 
the frantic hurry up tension one finds 
on many sets in TV production. It is 
not enough to say that this efficiency 
is solely the result of detailed pre-plan¬ 
ning and comprehensive production con- 

• 


ferences. There’s an added ingredient, 
and it is necessary to look behind the 
scenes to find it. 

Far from functioning as a colossal 
Hollywood studio, the Wisbar organiza¬ 
tion has an atmosphere almost as folksy 
as a country store— and it is interesting 
to note that this attitude has been 
achieved strictly according to plan. The 
company had its humble beginnings 
three years ago when it was set up by 
Frank Wisbar. Cinematographer Benja¬ 
min Kline was the first technician to be¬ 
come affiliated in an executive capacity. 
A few other key men were added, and 
Fireside was off to a happy start. We 
call it a “happy” start because it was 
decided from the very first that this 
operation would be entirely different in 
concept from major studio production. 
There would be no front office, no yes- 
men, no brass hats, no oppressive “boss- 
ism,” and above all, none of the peculiar 
brand of fear which prevails on many 
lots that makes employees blindly agree 
with their superiors, even though they 
might privately hold a more important 
or more creative opinion. 

In Fireside Theatre everyone’s opin¬ 
ions are important, and each technician 
is encouraged to speak his mind openly 
and honestly without fear of resentment 
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Film Production 

By LEIGH ALLEN 


or retribution from higher political 
sources. In explaining this, Wisbar said, 
“Our technicians were all hired because 
they are top men in their respective 
fields. They know their business, and 
their suggestions are valuable. We re¬ 
spect their intelligence and their right 
to express themselves. They must have 
that right, without fear and without 
censure—because only in that way can 
each man consider Fireside his program 
—and cease to think of himself an em¬ 
ployee. As a result, we have evolved a 
true co-operative, based on open-dis¬ 
cussion, friendship, and mutual respect. 

From the very beginning of Fireside 
Theatre, Benjamin Kline has been the 
technical key man of the organization. 
He is more than director of photography 
for the series. Actually, he is in complete 
charge of every visual phase of produc¬ 
tion—and this includes art direction, 
costuming, set decoration and make-up. 

Kline started his cinema career at the 
old Fox studios in 1914, was top cam¬ 
eraman for Tom Mix during that sage 
brush hero’s hey-day, spent 16 years 
as director of photography at Columbia 
Studios, and was affiliated with Sol 
Wurtzel for several years befone joining 
Fireside. 

A pioneer in shooting films for tele¬ 
vision, Kline went through several 
logical stages of progress before arriv¬ 
ing at the highly successful photographic 
style which he now uses. He has adapted 
his lighting technique to the limited gray 
scale of the television tube, but has got¬ 
ten completely away from the flat-light¬ 
ing which once was regarded as standard 
technique. His lighting is now well- 
rounded, without hitting extremes in 
contrast. As a result, players are photo¬ 
graphed with a third-dimensional quality 
which was very effective, and yet their 
features are not lost in deep shadow. 

Asked to describe his technique, Kline 
said, “We have no magic formulas, no 
gimmicks, no top secret tricks. In de¬ 
parting from straight theatre-screen 
photographic technique we’ve had to 
make certain adjustments in lighting, in 
composition and in camera movement; 
but these adaptations are the result of a 
very thorough study of the technical re¬ 
quirements of the television tube. I work 
very closely with our film laboratories 
and with NBC engineers to make sure 
we are meeting those requirements.” 

There still exists a great deal of con¬ 
troversy as to how films should be 
printed for the best rendition on TV. 
Some cinematographers demand prints 
exposed two printing lights higher than 
normal. Kline is of the opinion that this 
tends to wash out flesh tones and other 
intermediate greys, resulting in an un¬ 
pleasant contrast. Generally speaking, he 
(Continued on Page 77) 


JANUARY PRODUCTION: The following 
cinematographers were actively engaged 
during the past month directing the pho¬ 
tography of television films in Holly¬ 
wood : 

LUCiEN ANDRiOT, A.S.C., The “Re¬ 
bound” series for Bing Crosby Enter¬ 
prises. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD, A.S.C., “Range Ri¬ 
der” series for Flying A Productions. 

ELLIS w. CARTER, A.S.C., series of la¬ 
bour dramas for Revue Productions. 

ROBERT DE GRASSE, A.S.C., “AmoS ’ll 

Andy” series for C.B.S. at Hal Roach 
Studio. 

CURT FETTERS, “Unexpected” series of 
1/^-hour dramas for Ziv TV Productions. 

KARL FREUND, A.S.C., “I Love Lucy” 
series for Desilu Productions. 

FRED GATELY, “Dragnet” series of 1/^- 
hour dramas for Mark 7 Productions. 

BENJAMIN KLINE, A.S.C., “Fireside 
Theatre” series for Frank Wisbar Prod. 

JOHN MARTIN, “Consultation Room,” 
1/^-hr. series for Wm. F. Broidy Prodns. 

JOE NOVAK, series of 1/^-hour western 
telefilms for Roy Rogers Productions. 

KENNETH PEACH, A.S.C., “Hollywood 
Theatre” series and “Front Page Detec¬ 
tive” series for Jerry Fairbanks. 

GEORGE ROBINSON, A.S.C., “Abbott & 
Costello” comedy series for Exclusive 
Productions. 

WILLIAM SICKNER, A.S.C., Lindsley 
Parsons Productions. 

MACK STENGLER, A.S.C., “Racket 
Squad,” V^-hour drama series for Show¬ 
case Productions. 

HAROLD STINE, “Dick Tracy” series 
for Snader Productions. 

WALTER STRENGE, A.S.C., “Trouble 
With Father” series for Roland Reed 
Productions. 

PHIL TANNURA, A.S.C., series of 1/2-hr. 
adult dramas for Revue Productions. 

STUART THOMPSON, A.S.C., “Electric 
Theatre” series l/^-hr. dramas for Screen 
Televideo Productions. 

JAMES VAN TREES, A.S.C., “Groucho 
Marx Show” for Filmcraft Productions. 

LESTER WHITE, A.S.C., “Dangerous As¬ 
signment” 1/^-hour mystery series for 
Donlevy Development Corp. 

• 

Presentation ceremonies of the 1952 
Television Academy Awards will be held 
at the Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel 
the evening of February 18th. 

• 

Dan Shields is film director at WTMY- 
TV in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
where he is in charge of all film opera- 
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tions for the studio, from the produc¬ 
tion of TV films to projection. 

• 

D. Lisle Conway, who used to win 
most of the national contest awards with 
his 16mm home movies, is producer and 
photographer of TV films for station 
WHEN-TV in Syracuse, New York. 

• 

Benjamin Berg, A.S.C., Hollywood rep¬ 
resentative of Eclair of Paris motion 
picture equipment, has formed Tele¬ 
vision Recording Service for making 
film records of live TV shows. New firm 
is located at station KTTV in Holly¬ 
wood. 

• 

Hal Roach, according to columnist Ers- 
kine Johnson, has said that there’s* not 
going to be enough space in Hollywood 
to film the shows that television re¬ 
quires. “Film is a better buy than a live 
show. It’s better dollar for dollar,” he 
says. “A year ago films for television 
weren’t considered very savory in Holly¬ 
wood. Now I get more phone calls from 
actors, cameramen and writers wanting 
to get into TV films than I can handle.” 
e 

Fred Jackman, Jr., A.S.C., who directed 
and photographed the “Ralph Edwards 
Show” last year, is now a television film 
producer with Revue Productions, at 
Eagle Lion Studios in Hollywood. 

• 

Gus Peterson, former cinematographer 
in the major studios, is now director of 
lighting for all live television shows 
originating at CBS in Hollywood. 

• 

J. Burgi Contner, A.S.C., is currently 
directing the photography on a series of 
half-hour TV shows at the Parsonett 
Studios, Long Island City, N. Y. Series 
title is “Hollywood Offbeat,” starring 
Melvyn Douglas. Marion Parsonett is 
producer. 

• 

Lee Garmes, A.S.C., is scheduled to di¬ 
rect the photography on the “One Thou¬ 
sand And One Nights” series of 39 half- 
hour TV films which Ben Hecht will 
write and direct for release by Snader 
Telescription Sales, Inc. 

• 

Number of TV film producing companies 
currently active in Hollywood is 40, ac¬ 
cording to latest survey. This figure does 
not include new outfits making pilot 
films on speculation or currently organ¬ 
izing for future production. 
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UlmSPECTRA § 

THE ONLY METER THAT MEASURES ALL LIGHT SOURCES, 

INCLUDING BAYLieHT, ACCURATELY 


COLOR 

METER 


For a true color picture, there must be a correct 
relationship between the color content of the 
light and the color sensitivity of the film. 
SPECTRA 3 Color Meter measures the propor¬ 
tionate amounts of all three primary colors pre¬ 
sent in the light source, and indicates the filters 
necessary for positive color correction. 


The only meter that 
has the two scales— 
BLUE/RED and 
GREEN/RED and is 
calibrated to read 
directly in the new 
Spectra Index Units 
(Table is supplied to 
convert Spectra Index 
into Kelvin Units) 


N0W--the5P£’Cm 

Ultra-Sensitive 3-Color 
Temperature Meter 


Gives accurate color temperature readings 
of light intensities low as 35 foot candles 
at 10 feet. 


SPECTRA 2-Color 

Color Temperature 
Meter 

The First Direct 
Color Temperature 
Meter calibrated in 
Kelvin units for in¬ 
stant color tem¬ 
perature readings 
of artificial light. 

PRICE 

$225.00 

Complete with Spectrasphere 
hand strap and carrying case 

The Spectra is accurate, featuring an extra 
sensitive photoelectric cell, yet is as simple 
to use as an exposure meter. Point it at the 
light source, touch the trigger, and the 
needle registers the color temperature 
correct within 5%. Proper correction filters 
can be selected to permit setting up of 
consistent lighting standards for color 
matching. 


SPECTRA FILTERS 


SPECTRA CT and GC FILTERS 

CT (Color Temperature) 

GC (Green Correction) 

All filters are optically flat ancJ 
coate<d. The SPECTRA 3 Color Meter 
indicates the correct SPECTRA Filter 
to be used. 

Graduated color or neutral density 
filters in 1 "' and 3 " squares and 
special sizes also available. 


SPECTRA 


EXPOSURE METER TESTER 


ACCURATELY TESTS ALL PHOTO| 
ELECTRIC EXPOSURE METERS 

Simple to operate . . . anyone can easil 
test his own meter . . . accurate meteij 
mean correct exposures. 

USED BY LEADING HOLLYWOOD STUDIC 

Price $140.00 


KABL FREUMD. A.S.C., Pr.sidant 


PHOTO RES 

127-129 WEST ALAMEDA AVE. • PHONE 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: CAMERA EQUIP] 



















ntrol of Color Photography and Processing 


PRC PHOTOELECTRIC CELL SPECTRA COLOR DENSITOMETER 


ow . . . 

Use the same film speed index number, 
Indoors or Out, with your Exposure Meter! 


>00 SOO 400 soo 
feCTRAL SCNSITIVITY (SCHCMATIC) Of THE fHOTO RESEARCH CORf. CELL 

NEW PRC PHOTOELECTRIC CELL 
C«mes clostr to mooturlng photogrophic lighf 


Did you ever stop 
to think why your 
exposure meter uses 
one film speed num¬ 
ber for daylight, and 
a different number 
for tungsten illumi¬ 
nation? It’s a nuis¬ 
ance, isn’t it? But 
it needn't be. If you 
own one of the 
meters listed below, 
you can have the 
photocell replaced 
with a new PRC 
PHOTOCELL*, en¬ 
abling you to use 
the same film speed, 
whether you shoot 
indoors or out. 


|RC REPLACEMENT PHOTOCELLS ARE CURRENTLY 
AVAILABLE IN LIMITED NUMBER TO 
PROFESSIONAL CAMERAMEN 

for the following exposure meters: 

Norwood (Models a, B, and C) 

WESTON (Master) 

GENERAL ELECTRIC (DW-48, DW-68, and PR-1) 

'^Eliminates the sensitivity-reducing Viscor filter 


The throat of the new Spectra Color Densito¬ 
meter is deep enough to measure to the center 
of an 11x14 plate or film...yet convenient for 
production control of both l6mm and 35mm 
motion picture processing. 


Filters furnished to read the Yellow, Magenta and 
Cyan densities. 


Linear density scale .0 to 1 covering full scale 
length with additional push-button ranges of 1 
to 2, 2 to 3 and 3 to 4. 


Reads Color and Black & White densities—de¬ 
fused visual and print densities. The final answer 
to processing control. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURE: 


Illuminated disc in table makes it easy to center 
test strips for quicker, more accurate readings 


SPECTRA 

VIEWING 
GLASSES 

Four types for every 
photographic need. 

Neutral Density 2% 
Panchromatic* 
New Technicolor* 


And the New 

3% Density 
Neutral Filter 

"Specify 25, 50 or 75 ND when ordering 


MODEL A NORWOOD DIRECTOR 

AGAIN AVAILABLE 


EXPOSURE 

METER 


UNIVERSAL MODEL 
Foot Candle Scale 

$33.00 

Includes Two Slides 


UNIVERSAL MODEL (Illustrated) also available 
with scale converted as follows: 

To Cine Model (F-Stop Scale) with 8 

slides . .$12.00 

To Dual Scale (F-Stops and Ft. Candles) 

with 10 slides .—$15.00 

Special Scale Conversions Also Available 


ACCESSORIES: 

Photodisk .$4.75 

F-STOP SCALE . 5 ^5 

Extra Slides, each.. 1.50 


DUAL-SCALE 

F-Stops and Foot Candles 


NOTE: For reconversions, 
please specify shutter 
speed. 


B C H C O R P. 

LESTON 0-8145 • BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


KARL FREUND, A.S.C., President 













































Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Stereoscopic Movies 
With Any 16mm Camera 

Simple, quickly-attached 3rd-dimension conver¬ 
ters for camera and projector now afford the 
amateur the first practical stereo movies; make 
unnecessary any alterations to equipment. 

By JOHN FORBES 


C INE AMATEURS having 16mni cameras 
now can make their movies in third- 
dimension with a simple stereoscopic at¬ 
tachment that costs less than an extra 
camera lens. Stereo movies, long in the 
experimental stage, are now a practical 
thing for the movie amateur—even be¬ 
fore they are commercially possible for 
theatres. Stereo movies are one of two 
recent major developments destined to 
rekindle interest in home movies among 
old time cine hobbyists, and also bring 






NORD STEREO converter may be used with 
camera hand-held or tripod-mounted. 


many new fans into the fold. The other 
development is magnetic sound; but 
stereo is much more exciting, costs less 
for the added equipment. 

First to bring out a practical and 
simple three-dimension stereo attach- 
mente for cine cameras and projectors 
is The Nord Company of Minneapolis. 
The first of these devices, the Nord 3rd- 
dimension Camera Converter, is mount¬ 
ed by means of a bracket which attaches 
to the tripod-socket on the camera, and 
which holds it rigidly in place in front 
of the regular camera lens. The camera 
stereo unit will operate satisfactorily 
with any make of one-inch lens—the 
standard lens normally supplied with all 
16mm cine cameras. 

Since the camera unit does not at¬ 
tach to the lens itself there is no problem 
of adapters nor does the speed of the 
lens or size of the barrel affect the use 
or mounting of the unit. 

The bracket is a machined aluminum 
casting, and is universally adjustable so 
that with the aid of a screw driver it 
can be adjusted to suit any make of 
equipment. In fact, the only part of the 
entire kit which is ‘‘special” is a small 
clip used to guide the side of the 
camera so that the lens always points 
directly into the optical head. 

This new camera unit should not be 
confused with any of the devices tried 
in the past, which used mirrors to 
separate the images to form a stereo 
pair. The principles employed are quite 
new and involve several optical wedges 
which are achromatized. 

The camera lens, looking through this 
optical head at a scene, records two 
images which correspond to the right 
eye and left eye views required for a 
true and accurate 3rd dimension movie. 
These twin-picture images are recorded 


CONVERTER is attached to camera by means of 
bracket fastened to tripod socket. Camera viewfinder 
is dispensed with, and pictures are lined up through 
the reflex viewfinder in top of converter. 






NORD converter unit mounted before projector. A 
special screen of vertical format, and special Polaroid 
viewing spectacles complete equipment necessary for 
viewing stereoscopic home movies. 


on the film side by side in the space 
normally occupied by a standard single 
frame image. 

Since the entire stereo unit attaches to 
the camera in the same way that the 
camera would be mounted on a tripod, 
it can readily be attached or detached 
as occasion demands and there is no 
machine work or alteration required on 
the camera itself. It can be used with 
the camera either hand-held or mounted 
on a tripod. With the unit in place stereo 
movies are made in the same way that 
has always been employed for the older 
form of flat movies. In fact, the only dif¬ 
ference is that you increase exposure by 
% stop, just as if you were using a 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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For award-winning cinematography... 



B&L 8mm and 16mm 
Animar Lenses ... the 
series you can recom¬ 
mend to your friends 
with confidence for 
professional quality in 
their home movies. At 
all authorized Animar 
dealers. 



BALTAR 


Whether your goal is the personal prestige of a trophy award ... or the 
monetary reward of client satisfaction . . . achievement records of the 
world’s leading cinematographers show that you are closer to reaching your 
goal when you use BaltarLenses. This complete series, in eight focal 
lengths, gives you unsurpassed correction and definition for color and 
black-and-white 35mm films. All lenses are Balcote anti-reflection surfaced. 
Order from your professional camera manufacturer. 


BAUSCH & LOME 


OPTICAL COMPANY 



ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. 


















AMATEURS ! 

You have less than 30 days 
to enter your films in 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER’S 
19 5 2 

Amateur Motion Picture Competition 

for 

The TOP TEN Gold Trophy Awards! 

Competition Open To All Amateur Movie Makers 

Eligible are 8mm and 16mm Films, Sound or Silent 

DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES: Midnight' March Isf, 1952 

MAIL TODAY ! RULES 

• Entries must be wholly amateur-produced. 

• All sound films must be wholly amateur-re¬ 
corded, regardless of sound medium used. 

• Film length: maximum of 800 feet for 
16mm silent entries; 16mm S.O.F. entries, 
1200 feet; 8mm entries, 400 feet. 

• Sound medium (discs, tape, wire) must ac¬ 
company film in same package. 

• Entrants must pay transportation on films 
and sound records both ways. 

• Both reels and reel containers, and containers 
of sound medium must bear labels indicating 
name and address of entrant. 

• Entry blank should be submitted in advance. 


Contest Chairman, 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 

1782 No. Orange Drive, 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Sir: Kindly send me official entry blank for 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER’S 1952 Am¬ 
ateur Motion Picture Competition. I plan to 

enter an 8mm_.16mm-- film, length 

_ft. 

Name ___ 

Address___—- 

City_Zone_State_ 



★ ★★★★★★ ★★★★★★★ 


★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★ 



















Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 



LEO CALOIA (right) is one of the increasing number of cine film makers who 
use Auricon single-system sound cameras for making amateur movies with 
sound. With him is community playhouse director Frank Sinclair who directed 
Caloia's recent 16mm sound production, "Guest To Murder." 

A Way To Better Films 

A community playhouse stage setting and trained actors 
lend professional luster to a home movie film in sound. 


E ver since I acquired my Auricon 
Pro 16mm sound camera. I’ve wanted 
to produce a short horror film in sound 
and color—an ambition that was only 
recently realized, thanks to a happy set 
of circumstances. I am a member of 
The Cinema Associates, a Los Angeles 
amateur cine group, which has been 
specializing in amateur scenario films 
for a number of years. None of us are 
|)rofessionals, so far as the movie or 
theatrical professions go, so our films— 
mostly the slapstick type, built around 
simple, humorous situations, suffered 
somewhat from lack of polished dialogue 
and professional acting. Like most ama¬ 
teur movie makers, we were well aware 
that we could greatly improve the quality 
of our films if we could just get a little 
professional results from our players— 
impossible, of course, without profes¬ 
sional training. 

A happy turn in events occurred when, 
one evening, I chanced to see a play 
in my neighborhood community play¬ 
house. The skit, “Two Swans”; the 
actors, local people with some profes¬ 
sional training. But what impressed me 
more, perhaps, even than the story and 
the players’ performances was the stage 
setting. It was well designed but simply 
made to represent the interior of an old 
abandoned lighthouse—a perfect setting 
for a horror film. Indeed, I saw in it 
the ideal setting for the film story I had 
been planning to make. 

After the performance, I arranged to 
meet Frank Sinclair, who designed the 
set for the Gramercy Park Community 
Playhouse, told him of the movie idea 
I had in mind and suggested that we 
might get together and film it at the 
})layhouse, using his set and his pro¬ 
fessional players. 

He was at once receptive. He thought 
it would not only improve the quality 


By LEO 

of our film, but also provide screen tests 
for his community players. He agreed 
to direct the film. So, following some 
helpful suggestions from Sinclair, I 
wrote the following screenplay, which 
has only seven lines of dialog, the rest 
sound effects: 

“Guest To Murder” 

1. L.S. Fade In (on platform—front 


CALOIA 

of stage) Interior of old English Inn. 
There is no fire in the fireplace. It is a 
stormy night. Lightning flashes through 
the windows, claps of thunder are heard 
and the wind howls mournfully, via sound 
effect records. Seated at the table, facing 
the entrance (at a slight angle) is an old 
hag (wife of the innkeeper), sharpening 
(Continued on Page 88) 



PHOTOFLOOD lamps were used as keylights for this set, and a single 
500-watt spot in foreground was used in filming all closeups. 


SIMPLE one-act playlet having but seven lines of dialog, was photo< 
graphed on stage set of a Los Angeles neighborhood playhouse. 
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NEW 19 5 1 


16MM STEREO MOVIES 



S I T E S T E 


Electronic timing accurate in re¬ 
peat action. 

New cold light illumination 
source. 

• Makes light test strips for 
determining proper printing 
machine timing. Also makes 
sensitometric strips for simple 
gamma curve plotting. 

o SENSITESTER can be had for 
35mm or 16mm, or combi¬ 
nation model for both. 

• Timing accuracy insured by 
5 - tube electronic interval- 
ometer. 

Simplified one-knob control for setting 
time interval located directly before 
operator’s eyes. 

Timer range more than adequate for any 
type film known. Provides accurate timing 
of exposure from a fraction of a second to 
1 5 seconds duration. 

Cold light lamp made exclusively for the 
SENSITESTER. 

ACT CETVES MOTION CIGUCE EQUIP. 
AND (AMEPA SUPPLY COMPANY 

7512 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 46 CALIFORNIA 



DIMENSION 
MOVIES 

your present 16 mm camera! 

The greotest imaginable thrill in taking movies! 


BOOKLET 

**How tq 
3-0im8nsion 
Movies”. 


3-DIMENSIONAL CONVERTERS 

... for the price of an accessory lens; you 
can use your regular 16 mm camera to pro- 
• duce STEREO MOVIES . . . movies that 
; projected on the screen LIVE, MOVE, and 
almost BREATHE—the illusion of reality 
is so perfect! special skill required. 

No new technique need be leorned. 


LEFT: NORD Camera 3-DIMENSION 
CONVERTER. Fits your 16mm 
Camera. 


RIGHT: NORD Projector 3-DIMEN¬ 
SION CONVERTER. Fits 
your 16mm Projector. d 


ASK YOUR DEALBR FOR COMPUTE INFORMATION, 
OR WRITE US 


THE 


COMPANY 


264 First Avenue North Minneapolis 1/ Minnesota 


(Continued from Page 72) 


filter. This unit may be used with black 
and white or color film, and the proces¬ 
sing is unaffected. 

Projection of the stereo films is made 
possible by the Nord Projector Conver¬ 
ter. This is an optical unit housed in a 
metal case and supported on an inde¬ 
pendent base, so that it is unnecessary 
to attach the unit to the projector at all. 

In use, the projection unit is ])laced 
on the same table with the 16mm pro¬ 
jector at a distance of approximately 
one foot ahead of the projection lens. 
The beam of light passes through this 
unit on its way to the screen. The exact 
position of the unit is not particularly 
critical. The projection unit does two 
things. It polarizes the light independ¬ 
ently for the right- and left-hand images 
and at the same time it overlaps these 
images in correct registration. Two 
simple adjustments are provided so that 
by turning two knobs the images can 
be aligned independently in both the 
vertical and horizontal positions. Ordi¬ 
narily once these adjustments are made 
for a particular projector they need not 
be repeated unless, of course, the set¬ 
tings are disturbed between showings. 

A unique feature of the Nord 3rd- 
dimension svstem is a test film which is 
supplied with the projection kit. This 
film has a circle and a cross photo¬ 
graphed thereon and positioned so that 
it is only necessary to manipulate the 
knobs until the cross as seen on the pro- 
iection screen is centered on the circle. 
Since these two images are the same size 
this is very easily done; it is impossible 
to make any mistakes since the film can¬ 
not be incorrectly threaded. The test 
film will operate equally well whether 
run through the projector right side up 
or upside down and regardless of whe¬ 
ther the emulsion position is toward 
the screen or toward the light. 

Pictures made with the Nord 3rd- 
dimension attachment must be projected 
upon a special screen, which is included 
in the kit. The members of the audience 
view the pictures through Polaroid 
spectacles, also supplied. 

Movies made by this system have a 
teriffic impact that is impossible to de¬ 
scribe adequatelv. The results are so dif¬ 
ferent from ordinary movies that it is 
not like looking at a picture at all. The 
effect is more like looking at a real scene 
out of a window. 

While the stereo depth is completely 
satisfactory, in all fairness there are two 
limitations which must be mentioned. 
Since the standard 16mm frame is divid¬ 
ed in half by the dual images, this re¬ 
quires a screen new and different in 
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shape. As mentioned before, this is most 
accurately described as a window shape, 
vertical instead of horizontal. It is 
rather remarkable that the shape of this 
window is not particularly noticeable, 
when pictures are screened, any more 
than we notice the shape of the window 
that we look through in an actual scene 
in real life. Perhaps this is because the 
window does not normally lie in the 
same plane as the subject. 

There is another problem which has 
been simply overcome. On either side 
of the 3rd-dimension movie there is a 
‘‘ghost image,” which unless eliminated 
would prove very distracting, particu¬ 
larly since we are dealing with moving 
objects; however, this image is very 
simply overcome by adjusting the dis¬ 
tance between the projector and the 
screen so that margins of the picture 
fall on the black border at the sides of 
the screen. 

The complete Nord 3rd-dimension 
movies kit includes the camera unit, the 
bracket with whatever clip is required 
for your particular camera, the projec¬ 
tion unit with supporting base, the test 
film, two pair of cardboard type Pola¬ 
roid glasses and a special screen. Price 
is S83.50. The units are manufactured 
by the Nord Company, 254 First Avenue 
North, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
soon will be available through camera 
stores and photo dealers throughout 
the U.S. 


NO FORMULAS, 

NO GIMMICKS 

(Continued from Page 69) 

prefers a normally timed print—or if 
anything, one that is slightly denser than 
normal. He emphasizes, however, that 
the ideal result is not merely a matter 
of printing. The lighting on the set must 
be gauged to complement the style of 
printing. “Fireside” is lighted to be 
printed slightly on the dense side. 

Kline says that it is necessary to be 
careful in photographing scenes to be 
used for montage or superimposure. 
These should not be too complicated, 
and there should be enough “solid” sub¬ 
stance in the one scene so that the detail 
of the other will show up clearly against 
it. 

“We must exercise certain care in 
filming night scenes, too,” Kline pointed 
out. “In many television studios, when 
the video technician or ‘shader’ sees a 
night scene on the monitor screen, he’s 
prone automatically to pour more light 
onto it. The result on the home receivers 
is a washed-out grey. For this reason, we 
make sure there are enough highlights in 
the scene, so that the monitor at the 
shading control will be forced to hold 
the general level down.” 

A standard procedure on the Fireside 
set. and one which would give apoplexy 



The oldest and 
^ most experienced 
l6mm film laboratory 


It was 1916 

when Wm. S. Hart 
starred in 
"The Return of 
Draw Egan" 


44 YEARS AGO (long before Wm. S. Hart 

handed out justice with 2 blazing six-guns], 
Hollywood Film was serving major producers! 


Of all the existing film laboratories, only 
Hollywood Film can point to a history of 
outstanding leadership since 1907! In that 
time, we’ve developed the finest produc¬ 
tion facilities, plus a “know-how” that 
assures you highest quality prints at 
reasonable prices. Our modern electronic 
controls eliminate notching, make splices 
invisible, provide brilliant sharp defini¬ 
tion, and guarantee perfectly balanced 
color prints. Try us and see. You will be 
delighted with the results. 

Immediate Service and Prompt Delivery 
of any quantity. Lovjest Prices consistent 
vsith fine quality. Quotations gladly given. 

WRITE FOR FREE LAB PRICE LIST. 


COMPLETE 

16mm LAB SERVICE 


• Negative developing 

• Reversal Processing 

• Reduction Printing 

• Contact Printing 

• Kodachrome Reproductions 

• Free Editing Rooms 

• Release Prints in Color 
or black-and-white 

• Edge Numbering 

• Free Projection Service 

• Free Storage Vaults 

• Shipping and Receiving 
Service 


FINEST 
LAB WORK 


Write, or Phone HI. 2181 


SINCE 1907 


HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, Inc. 

6060 SUNSET BLVD. • HOLLYWOOD 2 8, CALIF. 
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the magazine 

ADVANCED 

AMATEURS 

^eacCf 

WHY? —Because American Cinema¬ 
tographer takes up where magazines 
for the beginning amateur leave off. 

WHY? —Because American Cinema¬ 
tographer gives the advanced ama¬ 
teur more pertinent information about 
movie making than he can find in 
any other magazine. 

WHY? —Because American Cinema¬ 
tographer mirrors the activities of 
cinematographers in all movie making 
fields—studio, business and industrial 
films, TV films—as well as amateur 
movies. 

THESE ARE THE REASONS why 

more advanced amateur movie 
makers prefer American Cinema¬ 
tographer than any other photo¬ 
graphic magazine. 


ADVERTISERS— 



... let us tell you how 

Ameri- 

can Cinematographer can 

sell 

more of your products 

to 

ad- 

vanced movie amateurs 

— 

the 

group that buys the most 

and 

uses the most amateur cine equip- 

ment and films! 




AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

The American Societv-of Cinematographer's 
Magazine of Motion Picture Photography 


to most cinematographers, is the fact 
that exposure meters are not used in 
lighting. Light balance is achieved solely 
through a combination of eye, ground 
glass and viewing glass. This simplified 
technique is possible for Kline because 
in the several years that he has been 
shooting films for TV, he has developed 
a sure feel for the medium and its light¬ 
ing requirements. 

“I think of set dressing, costumes, and 
the players themselves as masses of 
com})osition,” Kline explained, “and I 
try to compose them in arrangements 
that are pleasing to the eye, and effective 
from the dramatic standpoint, as well. 
I always try to include a substantial 
white area in each scene, because this 
helps control the face tones. If a white 
shirt or dress is the whitest thing in the 
scene, the other values are scaled down 
accordingly, and there is no danger of 
faces becoming washed out.” 

In explaining one of his reasons for 
not using an exposure meter, Kline ob¬ 
serves that a single source light will 
give a certain reading from, let us say, 
a front angle—but that reading will be 
entirely different when the camera adopts 
a different angle. His success in operat¬ 
ing without the standard technical aid, 
is attested by the consistency of density 
evident in uncorrected prints from the 
original footage. 

Kline has complete free-rein in pro¬ 
duction. and he has standardized light¬ 
ing and make-up procedures to give the 
best possible results on film. He uses 
camera movement with restraint, “To 
make the audience unconscious of the 
movement itself, but more conscious of 
the players,” Kline said. 

Kline is considered by many to be 
an outstanding authority on photo¬ 
graphy of television films, and it is in¬ 
teresting to note that during preparation 
periods between shooting schedules for 
Wisbar Productions he has aided in 
launching several other top film shows 
in the new medium. He photographed 
the first six “Racket Squad” TV shows. 


turbances that may induce nausea in 
some observers if they look at the an¬ 
aglyph longer than a few minutes. 

Since this process—the anaglyph—has 
played an important role in the advance 
of the stereoscopic art, it would be well 
to describe it here brieflv. Its invention 
is credited to Ducos du Hauron, who ap¬ 
plied it in 1895, although there is some 
evidence that its possibilities had been 
explored many years before that. 

In one form, the anaglyph images are 


the first six films of the “Amos ’N Andy” 
series, the first six “Rebound” featur- 
ettes, and the first four of the “Screen 
Video” series. Although Kline enjoyed 
playing “godfather” to these new TV 
shows, he admits that his heart belongs 
mostly to “Fireside.” 

The production of “Fireside Theatre” 
TV films is under the direct supervision 
of producer-director Frank Wisbar, who 
is also the fountainhead of ideas from 
which spring plot ideas for a great ma¬ 
jority of the scripts. 

“One secret in making successful TV 
films, we have found, is having the 
courage to make last-minute script 
changes if it will benefit the production,” 
Wisbar said. “It is these on-the-set 
changes and additions that give our 
scripts authenticity and spontaneity. We 
never hesitate to polish a script right on 
the sound stage as we are shooting.” 

Liaison between sponsor and the pro¬ 
ducer is maintained by ad agency repre¬ 
sentative Brewster Morgan. Having 
brought to Fireside his wealth of ex¬ 
perience of many years of top radio pro¬ 
gram production, Morgan maintains that 
the key to successful TV films is giving 
video viewers programs that not only 
will hold their interest from start to 
finish, but make them tune in on the 
following week’s program, and the next. 
A secret toward this end is the exten¬ 
sive use of closeups in all “Fireside” 
films. 

In comparing the behavior of movie¬ 
goers with video viewers, Morgan said, 
“Motion picture theatres have what we 
call a ‘captive’ audience, which sits and 
gives it undivided attention to the screen. 
In the home, if video viewers do not like 
a show, they quickly flip the dial to 
another program. Our aim, therefore, is 
to keep sets tuned to ‘Fireside Theatre.’ 
One way we do this is through skillful 
photography that makes the storv so 
interesting that viewers won’t even hear 
the doorbell ring. In this, the shot that 
best holds attention is the closeup. That 
is why we use lots of them.” 


on two separate films. One member of 
the stereoscopic pair is projected through 
a filter of one color, the other through 
a filter having a color complementary to 
that of the first. In another form, the 
one that was used for “Audioscopiks,” 
the anaglyph images are printed in com¬ 
plementary colors directly on film and 
projected in a standard projector with¬ 
out filters. 

The projected images are viewed with 
spectacles having windows of the same 
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colors as the colors on the screen. Red- 
orange for the right eye filter and blue- 
green for the left are often used. The 
right-eye red-orange filter in the viewing 
spectacle renders the blue-green right- 
eye image in monochrome and the left- 
eye blue-green filter renders the red- 
orange left-eye image also in mono¬ 
chrome. 

Since dyes and pigments hardly ever 
are capable of transmitting only the 
color they are supposed to transmit, 
there is rarely a complete “cutting” of 
one color: some of it always comes 
through so that part of the blue-green 
image which is supposed to be blocked 
by the blue-green spectacle filter leaks 
through, producing a “ghost” image. So, 
in reality, the one eye sees a part of the 
image intended for the other; the “part, 
of course, being defined as a very dim, 
but still discernible remnant of the 
whole “other-eye” image. 

Good picture quality has never char¬ 
acterized the colored anaglyph. This and 
other shortcomings make it eligible for 
discard as a practical system for motion 
picture features. 

Since the introduction of Polaroid 
light-polarizing filters it is possible and 
practical to substitute these for the red 
and green filters of the original anaglyph 
process. Strictly speaking, the polarized 
light method may be defined as another 
form of the anaglyph. Actually, Pola¬ 
roid Stereoscopy would be a good name 
for it. It was Dr. Edwin H. Land, head 
of Polaroid Corp., and his invention of 
the first practical and efficient synthetic 
polarizer which hastened the increasingly 
widespread use of the present satisfactory 
methods of stereoscopic projection. 

The first large-scale public exhibition 
of a stereoscopic motion picture with ex¬ 
cellent picture quality took place in 1939 
at the New York World’s Fair. That 
year a black-and-white film was shown. 
The following year a similar subject was 
exhibited in Technicolor. More than five 
million people saw these films,* and 
they’re still talking about them. Some 
of the production and exhibition prob¬ 
lems posed by there pictures are inter¬ 
esting to consider. 

The camera assembly for the black- 
and-white picture consists of two Bell 
and Howell professional 35mm cameras 
mounted so that one was “upside down” 
in relation to the other. This was done 
so that the lenses could be brought close 
together. 

Even with this arrangement, the inter- 
axial was not ideal. It was fixed at 31/4 
inches, although calculations showed that 
some scenes actually required as close 
as iy 2 inch interaxials. But no such 
camera was available then, nor was there 
time to have one built. However, a com- 


* Produced by the writer. 
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400' Magazine for Cine Special 

Consider the convenience of having 400 
feet of film available for instant use, as well 
as the savings of time and effort formerly 
devoted to changing 100-foot film cham¬ 
bers, and you can readily see why the PAR 
400-foot magazine is a "must" for your 
Cine Special, 

The PAR 400-foot magazine is operated 
by the camera spring motor with a PAR 
spring take-up, or by an electric motor 
drive. It is reversible for backwinding, 
features a footage counter, and permits 
normal use of the 100-foot film chamber. 
Both daylight loading spools and film on 
cores of any size up to 400 feet can be 
used. The entire magazine is quickly and 
easily removed, and can be used with the 
PAR Reflex Finder Magnifier. 

Write for prices and complete information on 
equipping your Cine Special with a PAR 
40o-foot magazine. 

PAR PRODUCTS CORP. 

926 N. citrus Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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plete set of matched lenses of different 
local lengths effected a quite satisfactory 
comjn'omise with the ideal. 

The greater j)art of the picture was a 
sort of fantasy, showing the parts com¬ 
prising a Plymouth car dancing around 
and assembling themselves. Their move¬ 
ments were in synchronism with music 
and required the use of “stop motion” 
photography, that is, “one frame-at-a 
time” shooting. 

But a substantial part of the film con¬ 
tained “live action” shots taken in the 
foundry and shops and along the as¬ 
sembly line. The narrator for the film 
was Major Bowes of Amateur Hour 
fame. He appeared in “live action” in 
one sequence in which he spoke. This 
was the first “live-action-live-dialogue” 
shot ever made in a stereoscopic pre¬ 
sentation. It created some difficult prob¬ 
lems since the cameras would not fit into 
any available studio “blimps.” However, 
the sequence was shot without any para¬ 
site camera noises being recorded. 

Since the Chrysler film was shot in a 
two-camera setup, and no special photo¬ 
graphic and projection facilities for 
single-film handling was available, it was 
necessary to project with two projectors. 
A rather complex Selsyn motor drive was 
used for interlock, although a much 
simpler synchronization could have been 
attained by a straightforward mechani¬ 


cal linkage, such as we used for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s stereoscopic 
movie display at the Golden Gate Inter¬ 
national Exposition in San Erancisco in 
1910. 

A Technicolor film, using the stop-mo¬ 
tion technique was our next stereo pro¬ 
duction. A unique filter attachment was 
arranged in front of the camera lenses. 
The filters were mounted on wheels which 
rotated together. Color balance was at¬ 
tained by making sectors having angular 
dimensions calculated to pass the quan¬ 
tity of light required for each color and 
as demanded by the sensitivity of the 
film. 

The “A” (red) filter passed light to 
which the film was more sensitive than 
that passed by the “B” (green) and “C5” 
(blue) filters. Consequently, the red 
filter had the narrowest opening of all, 
and the “C5,” to whose transmission the 
film was least sensitive, had the widest 
opening. The exposures were made by 
tbe alternate frame method of color 
separation. Three frames, one the red 
record, one the green, and one for blue, 
were made instead of one frame as in 
ordinary photography. 

These separation negatives were used 
by Technicolor to make the printing 
matrices from which the dye imbibition 
prints were produced. 

{To be continued next month) 


Waterproof Camera Blimp 



WHEN THE SCRIPT called for Robert Planck's camera to dolly forward through a curtain of water 
issuing from a thousand small spray-jets for a novelty sequence in MGM's "The One Piece 
Bathing Suit," John Arnold's camera department dreamed up this waterproof blimp for the 
Technicolor camera. Made of transparent Plexiglass, opening before lens is protected by com¬ 
pressed air jets that blow spray away from lens as camera passes through curtain of water. 
Planck and his assistant Bob Harkness, of course, will wear raincoats—or bathing suits. 
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Kinevox, the leading portable synchronous magnetic recorder, and American 
Cinematographer to tell the world about it. Kinevox, popular-priced re¬ 
corder and American Cinematographer, the magazine that is read in every 
motion picture production center throughout the world. 
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customer. 
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Dept, F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 
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It is the film loading procedure for the 
Technicolor camera which, until now, 
has precluded its use on the RO Crane. 
The color camera, using three negatives, 
requires access to both sides for loading 
and inspection. Because of the under¬ 
slung design of the crane’s camera sup¬ 
port, the Technicolor camera could only 
be opened from one side, unless removed 
from the crane altogether—a time-con¬ 
suming operation which materially 
slowed production. 

Now, John Arnold has overcome this 
obstacle by designing a rotating base 
plate for the camera which replaces the 
original camera base on the crane. Also, 
by adding an inch to the length of the 
supporting column, the added height of 
the Technicolor camera is easily accom¬ 
modated. 

The rotating base revolves a full 360°, 
and may be locked firmly at any point 
in the circle of rotation. The crane’s 
desirable pan and tilt feature thus be¬ 
comes available to the Technicolor cam¬ 
era, as may be seen in the last photo, of 
the 3-picture group. No other crane af¬ 
fords the Technicolor camera this flexi¬ 
bility. 


The improved RO Crane opens up a 
broad new scope for Technicolor photo¬ 
graphy, especially for filming musical 
and novelty numbers, enabling the cam¬ 
eraman to obtain moving camera and 
angle shots never before possible. Until 
now, if the cameraman wanted to use the 
Technicolor camera close to the floor, he 
couldn’t do so with it mounted on a 
crane or dolly. This meant that he 
couldn’t move the camera during the 
take. Now he has unlimited latitude for 
a wide range of effect shots—high or 
low, panning and tilting, etc. 

The RO Crane mounting affords faster 
loading of the Technicolor camera, than 
even the Technicolor blimp affords. With 
the latter, the camera must first be re¬ 
moved from the blimp to a special plat¬ 
form, always on the set for the purpose, 
where it is opened, loaded and inspected 
—then returned to the blimp. Mounted 
on the crane, it is only necessary to re¬ 
lease the base.locking mechanism, move 
the camera a quarter of a turn, and both 
sides of camera may be opened, as 
shown in the photos. After loading and 
inspection, the camera may be quickly 
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New Eastman Film Distributor 


William J. German, who has been ap¬ 
pointed distributor for Eastman profes¬ 
sional films, as reported in American 
Cinematographer last month, in effect 
takes over the 
distributorship of 
J. E. Brulatour, 
Inc., whose con¬ 
tract expired on 
December 31st. 

According to 
Edward P. Cur¬ 
tis, Eastman Ko¬ 
dak Company 
vice - president 
who announced 
the appointment, 
German will con¬ 
tinue to operate 
the distributorship with substantially the 
same personnel which made up the Bru¬ 
latour organization. 

No change in operational methods is 
contemplated, since it was German who 
managed J. E. Brulatour, Inc., following 
the death of the company’s founder, and 
who earlier had been Brulatour’s right 
hand man. 

“In view of Mr. German’s long ex¬ 
perience in selling film to the motion 
picture industry and his wide contacts 
throughout the trade,” said Mr. Curtis, 


“I feel that the Kodak company is for¬ 
tunate in obtaining his continued serv¬ 
ices in that capacity. We are confident 
the industry will continue to receive the 
same excellent service to which they 
have been accustomed through the years 
from the Brulatour company.” 

William German was born in Port 
Hope, Ontario, Canada. He came to 
Eastman Kodak as an accountant in 
1906. He has a long history with East¬ 
man in various auditing positions, in¬ 
cluding retail stores, later was in charge 
of planning and distribution. He re¬ 
signed in 1921 to become manager of 
GM Laboratories, the Sen Jack Film 
Printing Corp., and the Paragon Studios 
and Laboratories in New York. 

He became associated with Jules E. 
Brulatour in 1922. In 1924 he organ¬ 
ized and became vice-president and gen¬ 
eral manager of J. E. Brulatour, Inc., 
which held the distribution rights on the 
sale of Eastman motion picture films to 
film producers and the television in¬ 
dustry. He succeeded Brulatour to the 
presidency, when the latter died in 1946. 

An associate member of the American 
Society of Cinematographers, German’s 
friendships among cinematographers on 
both the east and west coasts are con¬ 
siderable. 
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returned to its original position, and 
shooting resumed. 

The improved crane was first used by 
Hal Rosson, A.S.C., in shooting the 
Technicolor musical, “Singin’ In The 
Rain.” It enabled him to achieve the re¬ 
markable camera shots which highlight 
the musical and dancing numbers. 
Robert Surtees, A.S.C., used it with 
equal success in filming many scenes 
for M-G-M’s “The Merry Widow,” star¬ 
ring Lana Turner and directed by Curtis 
Bernhardt. Many of the intricate camera 
shots which mark the photography of 
Metro’s “Lovely To Look At,” with 
Kathryn Grayson and Red Skelton, were 
accomplished by George Folsey, A.S.C., 
using the improved RO Crane. Skelton, 
incidentally, was so intrigued with it on 
the “Lovely To Look At” set, he brought 
his cine camera to the studio, mounted it 
on the crane and made* 16mm color 
movies with the crane going through its 
full cycle of maneuverability. 

Arnold’s next challenge in improving 
his “baby” is to devise a way to mount 
a fully blimped Technicolor camera on 
the crane, without sacrificing any of the 
freedom of camera maneuverability and 
accessibility that the latest improvement 
affords. As might be expected, this pros¬ 
pective improvement already is well ad¬ 
vanced in the planning stage. Inciden¬ 
tally, Arnold, inventor of the RO Crane, 
holds patents on it having 10 allowable 
claims. END. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

speed of the exposed negative is greatly 
increased by special laboratory treat¬ 
ment before developing. He had pre¬ 
viously used this process to good advan¬ 
tage in shooting scenes deep within the 
foundations of Boulder Dam for “711 
Ocean Drive.” 

The air attack by a flight of P-47’s 
constitutes one of the most dramatically 
exciting and photographically spectacu¬ 
lar sequences of the picture. Planer’s 
camera picks up the planes as they come 
hurtling across the sky, and follows them 
as they drop bombs which send great 
fountains of fire and smoke leaping into 
the sky. The camera then pans sharply 
away from the holocaust and moves in 
on a closer angle of a hand-to-hand fight 
involving the protagonist—all this in 
one continuous “take.” The total effect 
has an immediacy and impact only 
rarely glimpsed in the most poignant 
documentaries of World War 11. 

To prevent alarm and hysteria among 
the populance during the filming of 
sequences such as this, it was necessary 
to send out extensive advance warnings 
through the local press and radio. 
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“Whenever we shoot guns or use 
bombs,” the people were advised, “it 
does not mean the Russians are here.” 
Despite these warnings, many people in 
Nuremburg actually thought Hitler had 
returned. 

As Planer’s camera recorded the story, 
German adults looked on with mixed 
emotions — watching Wehrmacht uni¬ 
forms parading past posters of the Hitler 


era. And German children, too young 
to remember the war, thronged around 
the actors and movie equipment with the 
uninhibited curiosity and unstifled ex¬ 
citement of their youthful generation. 

“It was our aim to make a picture 
with all the blunt realism of a U. S. 
Army Signal Corps documentary,” 
Planer explains. “In order to achieve 
this result we had first to discard all pre- 
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conceived ideas and be honest with our¬ 
selves. That is why there are in this film 
no ‘stock’ shots, no miniatures, no 
special-effects photography—everything 
is real.” 

Such realism is not easily come by. 
Only a few scenes were filmed on sound 
stages in Munich. The great majority 
of action was shot in a dozen different 
locations all over Germany. This meant 
that war materiel along with lighting 
and camera equipment had to be packed 
for movement like a circus entourage 
and trundled from one locale to another 
—often 200 to 300 miles at a streach. 
The total shooting schedule in Germany 
was 4^ months. During the first 6 
weeks, Planer was forced to shoot 
“blind” because there were no lab facili¬ 
ties readily available to check “dailies” 
for exposure and photographic quality. 

Filming was done under the very 
worst weather conditions, causing no 
little hardship to cast and crew. In 
Upper Bavaria they shot sequences in 
the most severe snowstorm ever recorded 
for that area. They filmed several se¬ 
quences literally up to their knees in 
mud. Aside from the physical discomfort 
of such situations, the constantly chang¬ 
ing weather conditions created a camera¬ 
man’s nightmare. In his own words. 
Planer describes one typical day of 
shooting. 

“We were scheduled to shoot scenes 
on the Rhine, and the call was set for 
8:00 a.m. We were ready, but the 
weather wasn’t. There was a fog so thick 
that we couldn’t even see the river just 
a few yards away, let alone photograph 
it. The fog began to lift around 9:00 
and we started to shoot. Within the next 
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few hours we had brilliant sunlight, then 
rain, and finally snow—which turned 
everything white and forced us to water 
down the landscape so that scenes shot 
earlier would match. Exposure was all 
over the scale, and I had to keep chang¬ 
ing filters as time went on in order to 
get some semblance of consistency into 
a sequence that involved continuous 
action. At about 4:30 in the afternoon it 
got so dark that we had to shoot with 
artificial light.” 

It is a tribute to Planer that none of 
these hardships are evident in the se¬ 
quence as it finally appears on the 
screen. Everything matches beautifully, 
and the action has a continuous and 
credible flow with a consistent photo¬ 
graphic mood that sustains throughout. 

The over-all effect of the photography 
is one of unvarnished, glamorless real¬ 
ism. There is none of the usual glossy 
“studio” quality to it at all. If anything, 
it is sometimes even brutally naked in 
its honesty. But the photography is ex¬ 
tremely well done, with no trace of the 
technical roughness all too often excused 
by the word “documentary.” It shows 
the sure hand of the master craftsman, 
the innate technique arising from a 
know-how bred of many experienced 
years in the medium. It is a superlative 
blending of realism and technical 
excellence. 

For Frank Planer filming “Decision 
Before Dawn” was an assignment filled 
with challenge and a certain mixed 
nostalgia. This was his first visit to his 
native land since the turbulent days be¬ 
fore the war. It was, however, a happy 
reunion of director and cameraman— 
for it was Planer who photographed the 
first film directed by Anatole Litvak at 
the German UFA Studios in 1929. 

Being fluently bi-lingual. Planer was 
able to direct the German technicians in 
their own language. He found them most 
co-operative and full of admiration for 
American film production methods. 

Planer is a meticulous craftsman, and 
his practice of slanting the style of 
photography to the dramatic demands 
of the story has won him a reputation 
for great versatility. In “Champion,” for 
example, his lighting and angles ac¬ 
centuated the brutality of the theme. 
In “Letter From An Unknown Woman” 
the photography was suffused with a 
poetically lyric quality. “Cyrano” was 
stylized to reflect the romance of the 
period. His photography in “The Blue 
Veil” was completely unobtrusive, ac¬ 
centing simplicity, with no tricks for the 
sake of effect. All this is in sharp con¬ 
trast to the raw, almost newsreel quality 
of “Decision Before Dawn.” Currently 
he is winning deserved praise for his 
dramatically imaginative photography of 
“Death of a Salesman.” END 
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WHAT ABOUT THE COST? 

(Continued from Page 64) 


The settings to be used in the studio 
will have been designed. They will not 
only respect and represent the period 
and tone of the film but its action, 
and they will have what is needed to 
achieve the screenplay’s requirements. 
The shooting angles will have been 
worked out in some preliminary detail. 
No more of a set than is required will 
be built. If a scene is aboard a ship, for 
instance, and the action is confined to 
an engine room, there is no need to 
build a whole ship. 

Now—while all of this is going on— 
the production manager of the studio 
will be calling for a Budget Meeting. 
This is an affair which will be attended 
by representatives of all departments 
having to do with the film. In solemn 
conclave assembled, and in weary de¬ 
tail, the producer and director will hear 
every inch of what they plan to make 
ticked off and weighed in the financial 
balance. What, in brief, will it cost to 
ride 400 Indian warriors across the 
desert in a sandstorm? Wind machines 
cost money. So do horses — and Indian 
riders. How many cameras will be 
needed in a spectacular battle scene? 
How many extras will it take to fill a 
city street? How many days will they 
be used? Detail and endless detail is the 
order here but it is the basis upon which 
the whole thing must be computed and 
computed it is. 

I should like to add here a word of 
protest against a common practice of 
gauging a picture’s importance by its 
cost. This is a false evaluation, for any 
film is as good as its story and the skill 
and rightness of its presentation. Mere 
money — that’s a sneering expression, 
isn’t it? — has never yet replaced a 
good concept or the good execution of 
that concept. Some films by their very 
nature, are to be done for one sum. 
others of greater physical size, for an¬ 
other. The great trick, in making very 
big pictures, if I may use the expres¬ 
sion, is to make the mental and enter¬ 
tainment size match a great expenditure. 
When this happens you have the screen 
at its overwhelming best. 

It would be imposible, I think, in a 
series of articles like this, to recount and 
illustrate the entire detail of film pro¬ 
duction because all of us have learned 
what we have learned by one process 
and one alone—experience. To the de¬ 
gree by which individuals differ, we 
have or haven’t profited by our experi¬ 
ence. We have had no text books and 
no formal teachers. But inevitably we 
have observed the work of some great 
people and we have had some great 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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Raby Camera Crane—Dollies—Blimps—Geared Heads 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

FOR LOCATION AND STUDIO 
Parallels—Steps—Platform Ladders 
Century Stands—Reflectors—Flags—Scrims 

• 

SOLE EASTERN MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. DISTRIBUTOR 

RENTALS • SALES • SERVICE 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 WEST 52nd STREET 
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110 Vol, AC/DC 5PJJP motor 


with TACHOMETER for EK Cine Special 


Furnished complete with rubber- 
covered cable and plugs. Write for 
complete details. 


Now you can motor drive your 

Cine Special with confidence. 


Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. It is calibrated from 16 
frames per second to 64 fps. with a 
definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor control for ad¬ 
justing speeds. Steady operation at 
ALL speeds. “OFF-ON” switch built 
into motor base. No adaptors re¬ 
quired, except motor coupling which 
attaches to camera and couples to 
motor. 


Motor shaft equipped with spring 
steel drive arm which will shear if 
camera jam occurs. This drive arm 
is easily replaced. 
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Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime ♦fog scenes ♦diffused focus 
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Columbia 

• Henry Freulich, “Junction City,” with 
Charles Starrett, Smiley Burnette, and Jack 
Mahoney. Ray Nazarro, director. 

• Charles Lawton, “The Happy Time,” 
with Charles Boyer, Linda Christian. Richard 
Fleischer, director. 

• Joseph Walker, “Affair In Trinidad,” with 
Rita Hayworth and Glenn Ford. Vincent Sher¬ 
man, director. 


Independent 

• Karl Struss, “Limelight,” with Charles 
Chaplin, Claire Bloom. Charles Chaplin, pro¬ 
ducer-director. 

• James Wong Howe, “The Fighter,” with 
Richard Conte, Vanessa Brown. Herbert Kline, 
director. 

• Stanley Cortez, “Models, Inc.,” with How¬ 
ard Duff and Coleen Gray. Reginald LeBorg, 
director. 

• Russell Harlan, “The Ring,” with Lalo 
Rios, Rita Moreno and Gerald Mohr. Kurt 
Neumann, director. 

• Jack Russell, “Park Row,” with Gene 
Evans and Mary Welch. Samuel Fuller, pro¬ 
ducer-director. 

• Joseph Biroc, “Loan Shark,” with George 
Raft and Gail Russell. Seymour Friedman, 
director. 


M-G-M 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “Because You’re 
Mine,” (Color) with Mario Lanza, Doretta 
Morrow, James Whitmore, William Campbell, 
Spring Byington, Eduard Franz. Alexander 
Hall, director. 

• William Mellor, “Carbine WiBiams,” 
with James Stewart, Jean Hagen, and Wen¬ 
dell Corey. Richard Thorpe, director. 

• John Alton, “Mr. Congressman,” with 
Van Johnson, Patricia Neal and Louis Cal- 
hern. Robert Pirosh, director. 

• Paul C. Vogel, “Days Before Lent,” with 
Gig Young, Janice Rule and Keenan Wynn. 
Gerald Mayer, director. 

• William Daniels, “Pat And Mike,” with 
Spencer Tracy and Katherine Hepburn. 
George Cukor, director. 

• Robert Planck, “The One Piece Bathing 
Suit,” with Esther Williams and Victor Ma¬ 
ture. Mervyn LeRoy, director. 

• Harold Rosson, “Three Love Stories,” with 
Leslie Caron, Farley Granger and Ethel Barry¬ 
more. Vincente Minnelli, director. 

Monogram 

• Marcel LePicard, “Jet Job,” with Stanley 
Clements and Elena Verdugo. William Beau- 
dine, director. 

• Ernest Miller, “Dead Man’s Trail,” with 
Johnny Mack Brown, Barbara Allen. Lewis D. 
Collins, director. 

Paramount 

• Daniel Fapp, “Jumping Jacks,” with Dean 
Martin, Jerry Lewis, Don DeFore, Robert 
Strauss, Richard Erdman. Norman Taurog, 
director. 



X = ^ . - 

/ Major film productions on which members of the American 
t Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho- 
\ tography during the past month. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

• 

Officers and Board of Governors 

Ray Rennahan, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. Vice-President 
Hal Mohr, First Vice-President 
Arthur Edeson, Second Vice-President 
Charles G. Clarke, Third Vice-President 
William V. Skall, Treasurer 

John W. Boyle, Secretary 
Charles Rosher, Sergeant-at-Arms 
Robert de Grasse 
George Folsey 
Alfred Gilks 
Milton Krasner 
Victor Milner 
Sol Polito 
Leon Shamroy 

Alternate Board Members 

Joseph Biroc 
Paul Eagler 
Sol Halprin 
Stanley Horsley 
Ernest Laszlo 
Ernest Miller 
Nicholas Musuraca 
Joseph Ruttenberg 
Walter Strenge 
Phil Tannura 


Paramount (Continued) 

• John F. Seitz, “Botany Bay,” (Color) with 
Alan Ladd, James Mason, Patricia Medina, 
Murray Matheson, Dorothy Patten. John Far¬ 
row, director. 

• Peverell Marley, “Mlitary Policemen,” 
with Bob Hope, Mickey Rooney, Marilyn Max¬ 
well, Eddie Mayehoff. George Marshall, di¬ 
rector. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Caribbean Gold,” (Pine- 
Thomas Prod.) with John Payne and Arlene 
Dahl. Edward Ludwig, director. 

• George Barnes, “War Of The Worlds,” 
(Color) with Gene Barry and Ann Robinson. 
Byron Haskin, director. 

R.K.O. 

• Lee Garmes, “This Man Is Mine,” (Wald- 
Krasna) with Susan Hayward and Robert 
Mitchum. Nicholas Ray, director. 

• Harry Stradling, “Hans Christian Ander¬ 
sen,” (Samuel Goldwyn Prod.) (Color) with 
Danny Kaye, Farley (Granger and Renee Jean- 
marie. Charles Vidro, director. 


R.K.O. (Continued) 

• Charles Lang, “Sudden Fear,” (Jos. Kauff¬ 
man Prod.) with Joan Crawford and Bruce 
Bennett. David Miller, director. 

20th Century Fox 

• Harry Jackson, “Way Of A Gaucho,” 
(Shooting in Argentina, in color) with (Jene 
Tierney, Rory Calhoun, Richard Boone. 
Philip Dunne, director. 

• Edward Cronjager, “Cry Of The Swamp,” 
(Color) with Jean Peters, Jeffery Hunter, 
Constance Smith, Walter Brennan. Jean Negu- 
lesco, director. 

• Lucien Ballard, “Don’t Bother To Knock,” 
with Richard Widmark, Marilyn Monroe, 
Jeanne Cagney, Lureen Tuttle, Jfim Backus. 
Roy Baker, director. 

• Leo Tover, “We’re Not Married,” with 
David Wayne, Marilyn Monroe, Ginger Rog¬ 
ers, Fred Allen, Paul Douglas, Jan Sterling, 
Hope Emerson, Walter Brennan, Victor Moore. 
Edmund Goulding, director. 

• Joe MacDonald, “What Price Glory,” 
(Color) with James Cagney, Dan Dailey, 
Corinne Calvet, William Demarest, Walley 
Vernon. John Ford, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “Dream Boat,” with Clif¬ 
ton Webb, Anne Francis, George Barrows. 
Claude Binyon, director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “Les Miserables,” with 
Michael Rennie, Debra Paget, Robert Newton, 
James Robertson Justice. Lewis Milestone, 
director. 

• Joe MacDonald, “The Full House,” (2nd 
Sequence) with Charles Laughton, David 
Wayne and Marilyn Monroe. Henry Koster, 
director. 

• Edward Cronjager, “Condor’s Nest,” 
(Color) with Cornel Wilde and Constance 
Smith. Delmer Daves, director. 

Universal-International 

• Charles Boyle, “Untamed,” (Color) with 
Joseph Cotten and Shelly Winters. Hugo 
Fregonese, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Against All Flags,” 
(Color) w'ith Errol Flynn and Maureen 
O’Hara. George Sherman, director. 

• Cliff Stine, “Almost Married,” wdth Tony 
Curtis and Piper Laurie. Douglas Sirk, 
director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “The Girl Across The 
Street,” with Ann Sheridan and John Lund. 
Joseph Pevney, director. 

• Irving Glassberg, “Sally And St. Ann,” 
with Ann Blyth, John Mclntire and Frances 
Bavier. Rudolph Mate, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Sidney Hickox, “Alexander, The Big 
Leaguer,” with Doris Day and Ronald Reagan. 
Lewis Seiler, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “The Story Of Will Rog¬ 
ers,” with Jane Wyman and Will Rogers, Jr. 
Michael Curtiz, director. 

• Edwin DuPar, “The Miracle of Our Lady 
of Fatima,” with Gilbert Roland. John Brahm, 
director. 
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practical instructors and sometimes we 
have had the brains to listen. And 
diplomacy — this is important. Its use 
must he known and practiced. 

Arthur Hornblow, Jr. for some twenty 
years has been going through the pro¬ 
cess of putting films on paper and then 
onto the screen. So he is an experienced 
man in all phases of our work, in¬ 
cluding diplomacy. But his skill was 
sorely tested some years ago by a young 
Berkshire shoat. A shoat—and I explain 
this only because some of you may not 
know—is a young pig. This was a Berk¬ 
shire shoat and his name was Wafford. 

Mr. Hornblow at that time was mak¬ 
ing a musical picture for Paramount 
and it involved the services of Mr. 
Robin Burns, the Arkansas folklorist 
and bazooka virtuoso. Mr. Burns, por¬ 
traying his familiar character, had 
scenes with young Wafford and they got 
along famously. Scene after funny scene 
was run off before the cameras and 
those concerned were in high glee as 
they looked at the rushes day after day. 
Wafford’s trainer was a dour fellow 
(which is a trait common to those who 
train shoats) but he was momentarily 
uplifted by these glowing reports of his 
young charge until that horrible mo¬ 
ment when he heard that a donkey in 
the picture was receiving more money 
per week than Wafford. This man’s un¬ 
happiness was, by that rapport which 
exists between animals and their train¬ 
ers, communicated to Wafford. Next day 
Wafford did not appear for work. He 
was sick. 

“Sick?” said Mr. Hornblow, “then 
we will secure the best veterinarian in 
this area and minister to his ailments.” 
The trainer protested but Mr. Hornblow 
insisted, for it was the studio’s right to 
examine its actors if they became ill. 
The veterinarian reported that Wafford 
was not only in the bloom of youthful 
health, but that for a shoat, he was 
amazingly intelligent. 

“Yes, I know that and that’s the 
trouble,” said his trainer. “Wafford has 
heard some things in the studio that 
have made him unhappy. It’s that kind 
of sickness.” 

There was, of course, no time to ar¬ 
range for a psychoanalytic treatment to 
root out the deep-seated cause of Waf¬ 
ford’s unhappiness so Mr. Hornblow, 
thinking fast, asked the trainer if he 
knew the cause. The trainer did. He said 
that jealousy of the more highly-paid 
mule was responsible, and what could 
be done about. 

Mr. Hornblow was not stumped. As 
producers sometimes must, he had a 
ready answer. The mule, he explained. 


was five years old and had spent much 
of that time in learning to do many of 
the stunts required by his role. Wafford 
is but eight months in this world; he 
has a great comedian to help him in his 
scenes—he is being well paid for one so 
young and certainly by the time he is 
5 years old, he, too, will be commanding 
a larger salary. 

The trainer looked into Mr. Horn- 
blow’s eyes and saw no sympathy. 

“Tell Wafford this and tell him to 
keep trying,” Mr. Hornblow said. 

This message was carried back to 
Wafford, who digested it. Being an in¬ 
telligent young pig he took the advice, 
finished out his role and achieved such 
memorable success that when he had 
reached his growth the Fox Studios 
summoned him—at a salary befitting a 
five year old Berkshire — for a part in 
their musical version of “State Fair.” 

That was a digression, wasn’t it? 

Well, a conclusion to such random re¬ 
marks would be that we are now at that 
stage when a picture is ready to start 
shooting — when the details of prepara¬ 
tion have been concluded and the direc¬ 
tor is ready to take over on the stages 
and the producer’s task will be to ob¬ 
serve and see that each carefully laid 
plan comes out on film as it was in 
spirit communicated to the paper. 

I have written only of generalities, 
for there is not time to cover both gen¬ 
eralities and detail. As to the attention to 
detail: by being eternally unsatisfied 
with the cliche and the hackneyed in 
both the script and in the shooting will 
give the completed product its quality— 
if you start with a subject and theme 
worth doing at all. 


A NEW MOTION PICTURE that demon 
strates possibilities of high-speed motion 
picture photography is now available 
from Eastman Kodak Company, Roches¬ 
ter, New York. 

The fifteen minute film Magnifying 
Time With The Kodak High-Speed 
Camera, which is in 16mm sound, begins 
with the statement that time is no longer 
bound by the clock; that time control is 
now possible with a high-speed motion 
picture camera. 

To prove the point, and to show var¬ 
ious applications of the camera, the film 
proceeds to illustrate how every move¬ 
ment from dropping an egg in a frying 
pan to the implosion of a TV tube can 
be slowed down to a snail’s pace for 
leisurely study and analysis. 

The film is available on free loan to 
business, industry and schools. 



Astro-Berlin 

GAUSS- 

TACHAR 

f2 series 


Representing the finest in 
the lens maker’s art — a 
new lens, better than ever, 
faster and sharper than 
any before. Successor to 
the f2.3 Astro Pan-Tachar, 
favored by ace cinematog¬ 
raphers. Now available in 
Eyemo, Mitchell and similar 
focusing mounts. All brand- 
new, and sold on 10 day 
trial. Factory coated 

lenses in focusing mount: 


25mm f2 . .. 

,$169.50 

32mm f2 ... 

,159.50 

40mm f2 ... 

,.. 176.50 

50mm f2 . .. 

,.. 189.50 

75mm f2 .., 

,.. 219.00 

10Omm f2 ... 

... 265.00 


Sterling^Howard 

Dept. AC-2, 561 East Tremont Ave., 
New York 57, New York 


PRECISION BUILT COMBINATION 
16mm AND 35mm 

SOUND READER 


FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished stabil¬ 
izer drum with needle bearings, with a surface 
which cannot damage film . . . film rollers ma¬ 
chined to conform with SMPTE standards, and 
equipped with oilless bearings . . . precision ground 
shafts . . . dimension 6x6x7Vz* 

AMPLIFIER: 117 volt - 60 cycle - AC . . . power 
output - 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico V speaker 
. . . safety fused . . . prefocused socket . . . pilot 
light ... 6 ft. heavy duty line cord. 

NET PRICE $185.00 F.O.B., FACTORY, NEW YORK 

PRECISION LABORATORIES 

1947 BROADWAY • NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ^ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 


Model LP 
for 

16mm. 
Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28 , Calif. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PKODUaiON & PDOJEGIOH 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


SPARKLING COLOR 
FOR YOUR PRINTS 

Expert timing by color crafts¬ 
men plus the careful attention 
accorded your film in our fa¬ 
mous “personalized service" 
will give you unsurpassed 
prints whose brilliance makes 
them alive on the screen. 

Write for Information 
Dept. C-11 

TELEFILM, INC. 


60 3*9 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 



Splices Not Holding? 

TRY 

JEFRONA ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for free sample 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


A WAY TO BETTER FILMS 

(Continued jrom Page 7S) 


a large butcher knife. On the table is a 
candle and an empty ale bottle. Gro¬ 
tesque and eerie shadows are on the 
walls ... a setting for evil and sinister 
deeds. 

2. M. S. (Low camera angle) Facing 
doorway and fireplace on stage. Light¬ 
ning flashes and thunder. In the fore¬ 
ground the old hag is sharpening her 
knife . . . the candle is flickering. The 
door opens with a gust of wind and two 
men enter the room. Both are wet from 
the rain. One is the Innkeeper, carrying 
a lantern. The other, a traveler and pros¬ 
pective guest for the night. He is at once 
suspicious of the evil looking Inn. The 
Innkeeper approaches the old hag and 
with eyes glittering ominously, he hisses: 
“IFe have A guest for the night” then 
turns and looks at the guest. 

3. C. U. Of guest . . . who is looking 
the Inn over . . . frightened and wishing 
he had found a more cheerful place. 

4. C. U. Of Innkeeper ... he says: 
‘^Effie, fetch some food to warm his 
innards” 

5. C. U. Of hag . . . after testing 
sharpness of knife, rises, glares at guest 
and shuffles away with a cackling laugh. 
Lightning flashes and thunder rumbles 
ominously. 

Fade out 

6. M. S. Fade In. Guest seated at table 
eating. Lightning and thunder. Old hag 
and Innkeeper emerge from kitchen and 
walk toward guest. Innkeeper has bottle 
of ale. The old hag still carries butcher 
knife, and from camera viewpoint it 
looks as if she is going to wield it on 
the guest. Instead, she reaches over the 
table and cuts a slice of bread, and says: 
‘^Youll never live to regret this night.” 
She shuffles away with a cackling laugh. 
The Innkeeper places the ale on the 
table. 

7. C. U. Of guest . . . turning to Inn¬ 
keeper, and says: Has anything unusual 
ever happened in this Inn?” 

8. C. U. Of Innkeeper ... he says, 
sneeringly . . . ^"Not for forty years!” 

9. C. U. Of guest . . . after heaving 
sigh of relief ... he asks: “What hap¬ 
pened then?” 

10. M. C. U. Of Innkeeper . . . 
guest’s face in foreground, eating . . . 
Innkeeper, his eyes glittering, says: “A 
man who stayed here all night showed 
up in the morning.” Guest chokes on 
food. 

11. L. S. Guest jumps up from table 
and runs hatless out into the storm. Very 
loud lightning and thunder crashes, as 
scene fades out. 

The End. 

The thunder and sound of falling rain 
heard during the action was recorded 


simultaneously with the dialogue from 
a sound effects record, which was played 
on a phonograph and picked up by the 
microphone. In the long shots, we re¬ 
quired the effect of lightning which 
could be seen flashing through the win¬ 
dows of the Inn. To achieve this, we 
used two No. 2 photoflood lamps fixed 
behind the set, out of camera range. 

The sound effects record had eight 
separate claps of thunder, spaced at in¬ 
tervals. This record was timed so that 
three seconds before each clap of thun¬ 
der was heard, a signal was relayed to 
an off-stage assistant who switched the 
photo lamps on and off quickly, produc¬ 
ing an erratic flash that resembled 
lightning. 

The only illumination within the inn 
appeared to come from two candles on 
the table. This effect was achieved by 
using four No. 2 photofloods. This gave 
an overall low key lighting to the set, 
which was augmented by light from four 
No. 2 photospots. 

For all closeups, we used two 500- 
watt spots, which give a softer light than 
do photospots. All in all, the effect 
achieved is quite realistic, with light on 
the player’s faces obviously coming from 
the candles and the background faintly 
discernible—yet not in complete dark¬ 
ness. 

This filming project proved conclu¬ 
sively what we had contended in the 
beginning: that a polished, professional¬ 
like amateur dramatic film can result 
when trained actors and the proper set¬ 
tings are available. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

(Continued from Page 60) 

1945 is perhaps the most comprehensive 
and informative book yet written on the 
somewhat nebulous subject of television 
technique. 

The book represents no superficial 
analysis of how a modern television sta¬ 
tion works, but delves deeply into the 
theories and the psychological premises 
underlying an intelligent approach to 
planning and programming for TV. 
The fact that these principles are ap¬ 
plied by only a tiny percentage of those 
now engaged in TV production is cer¬ 
tainly no fault of the author. He pre¬ 
sents in his book a most intelligent 
analysis of the medium and its possi¬ 
bilities — and one can only hope that 
once television outgrows its awkward 
stage, practice will be able to catch up 
with theory. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: 10c per word—minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters, 15c per word. Display format 90c per line. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. FOR SALE FOR SALE 


SPECIALS FROM SOS — THE ONE STOP SHOP 

WE OCCUPY AN ENTIRE THREE-STORY BLDG. 
Since 1926 we've been giving same honest values. 

Our reference — any bank in New York 

RE-\DY EDDY Editing Kit with case.$ 2.50 

DOUBLE REFLECTOR FLOODS in case 

with folding stands, $100 val. 49.50 

B Cr H Model J 16mm Sound Printer 
w/Hi-Intensity Lamphouse, Selenium 
DC rectifier, originally $4,800.00. Ex¬ 
cellent . 3,350.00 

4 MAURER BM RECORDING OUTFITS, 
complete ready for operation—take 
your choice; 

Like new, $2,495.00 Excellent, $1,995.00 

Very good, $1,795.00 Good, serviceable $1,495.00 
ARTREEVES 35mm RECORDER density 

outfit, compi. 1,995.00 

PRESTO Y DISC RECORDER and playback 275.00 

35MM SYNC DUBBING Projectors . 495.00 

SHUSTEK 35/16 PICTURE Reduction 

Printer, rebuilt . 2,995.00 

CINE SPECIAL II Outfit, compi with 2 
lenses, Balowstar 15mm f1.3, Ektar 1" 
fl.4; 12 V AC/DC motor; tachometer; 

12V transformer; reflex finder; 2 PAR 


400' magazines. Almost new . 1,495.00 

New HOLLYWOOD STUDIO SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS in stock, prompt shipment, 

from . 127.50 

16MM SHRINKAGE GAUGES worth much 

more . 29.75 

WALL or B & H SINGLE SYSTEM 35mm 
Sound Camera, lenses, motor, finder, 
sunshade, magazine, tripod, $7,000 val. 4,250.00 

AURICON CT70 Prof. Sound Camera. 495.00 

CLOSING OUT NEW QUIET BLADE EXHAUST 
FANS BELOW COST 

24", $129.50; 18", $49.50; 16",$ 37.50; 12", $29.50 

MOVIOLA SOUNDPIX UDS. Rebuilt. 1,095.00 

35mm PREVIEW ARC PROJECTORS, run 
Separate Sound & Picture films. Worth 

$3,500.00. Rebuilt . 2,250.00 

NEW BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm auto¬ 
matic developing machine (Demon¬ 
strator) . 795.00 

CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
TRADES TAKEN Dept, f 


S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 

602 W. 52nd St., New York 19 Cable: SOSOUND 


FOR SALE 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head. Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100 mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike, tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 

ft. magazines .$7000.00 

• 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 
BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue (Chicago 39, III. 


BEST offer takes carrying case for Cine Special 
Camera 100' size. Less than one year old. Write 
Box 385, Waukesha, Wis. 


NEW MITCHELL Model BNC, 3 Baltar lenses, 2 
motors and accessories. Box 1145, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

Maurer 16mm Professional camera, latest 
model, 15mm, 25mm Ektar, 50mm 
Ektanon lenses, 400' magazine, 12-volt 
motor, 1 10-volt sync motor, viewfinder, 
case, Auricon tripod, like new condition $4,695.00 


MAURER Film Phonograph, like new. 2,150.00 

MAURER Film recorder, head, galvo, 

model D, excellent . 995.00 

Cine-Special II, 200' chamber, 25mm 
Ektar fl.4, CECO viewfinder, case, 
cannot be told from new, value over 

$1,500.00 . 1,195.00 

Cine-Special chambers, 100', $145.00; 200', $245.CX) 
CAMART ni/zmm synchronous magnetic 
recorder, custom-built, three-mike in¬ 
put . 1,950.00 

Precision 16-35mm Sound reader, new.... 185.00 

Studio magnetic-optical sound reader. 139.50 

CECO three.-wheel dolly . 200.0() 

Debrie, all metal camera 2" f3.5 lens. 145.00 

Auricon blimp and sync motor . 350.00 

Mitchell standard tripod . 495.00 

Dinkie-Inkie spots, new, special. 11.95 

Bardwell 750 boom-lite and stand. 125.00 

ASC Handbooks, 1947 edition. 3.00 


MITCHELL 35mm STANDARD CAMERA, view¬ 
finder 2-100' mags, variable speed and sync 
motors, 35mm, 50mm, 75mm Baltar lenses, 

100mm Astro, Mitchell tripod and baby tripod, 
all cases. Fearless blimp and Mole-Richardson 


dolly. Write for special price. 

NEW LARGE QUARTERS 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 

New York 23, N.Y. Cable Address: Cameramart 


F Cr B LOWEST PRICES YET! 

One of a kind only — Write for details 
All Equipment Guaranteed 

EYEMO 71 B, 3 lenses, spider turret.$ 395.(X) 

EYEMO 71 L, 3 lenses, compact turret.... 645.(^ 

EYEMO 71 M, 3 lenses, spider turret. 725.00 

EYEMO 71 Q, 3 lenses, spider turret, mo¬ 
tor, 400 ft. mag., prism focus. 1,175.00 

ARRIFLEX, 3 Zeiss ctd. lenses, mags. 945.00 

DEBRIE, Mod. H, lens, motor, mags. S15.00 

DEBRIE, L, completely rebuilt, exc. for 

animation . 745.(30 

HOUSTON K 1 A, 16mm developer, per¬ 
fect . 2,500.00 

MAURER MOD. 10 recorder, complete....:. 3,975.(30 

B-M 16mm single system camera. 6,150.00 

TABLE MODEL 16mm printers, $175.00 

to. 695.00 

MICRO 16mm hot splicer, used. 75.(30 

LENSES—All kinds for all cameras, 16 or 35mm— 
at closeout prices. 

MOTORS for Eyemo and Filmo in stock. 

CINE SPECIAL—100 ft. mags., new. 145.00 

NEW PRODUCTS 

F-B MIKE BOOM, folding, rotary control, 

18 ft. ext., fits in car.$ 265.00 

READY-EDDY—picket computer, a neces¬ 
sity .:. 2.50 

ETHYLOID FILM CEMENT—try it— 

2 oz. 45c; pt. 1.60 

F-B FRICTION TRIPOD, trombone wood 
legs, pan Cr tilt. 60.(30 


COLORTRAN LIGHTS—at new low prices— 

Write! 

NEW CENTURY liteweight spotlights. 
SYNCHRONIZERS, all brands, in stock. 

ELECTRIC FILM Cr footage counter, 16 

Cr 35, new. 185.00 

BOOKS— 

16mm Mot. Piet. Manual—Offenhauser 10.00 

Cinematographers Handbook—Rose. 5.00 

Movies For TV—Battison. 5.00 

Film Making—Buchanan . 2.00 

Handbook of Basic Mot. Piet.— 

Brudbeck . 6.00 

TV Primer of Production Cr Direction— 

Sposa . 4.00 

SPECTRA color viewing glass. 2.95 

Viewers, Sound Readers, Rewinds, Flanges, 
Splicers, Cutting Tables, Barrels in Stock. 

All Types Reels and Cans at Lowest Prices 
BUY—SELL—TRADE EXPORT—IMPORT 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


NEW: "Newmade" Double 35 Hub Synchronizer in 
original sealed Carton, $79.50. 

BELL & HOWELL Standard Camera with fearless 
movement, motor, Tach. 35mm. 2 Carrying cases 
$1,575.00. B. Cr H. finder $115.00 extra. 

BELL & HOWELL 1,000 ft. Magazines $125.00, 
400 foot $65.00. NEW 400 ft. Wall $85.00. 
Cases for Cameras, Magazines, Cheap. 

NEW: Mitchell Baby Tripod $65.00, High Hats 
$15.75, Arri. $27.75, Cineflex $9.50. 

Mitchell 12 Volt Motor and Cable, switch, like 
new $388.00. 

Eyemo, Cooke Lens, case, like new $165.00. 
16MM Printer (table model) 400 ft. capacity, 
motor driven $279.00, another reconditioned 
Eastman $285.00. 

Bolex 12 Volt Motor Cr Drive $72.50. 

BELL & HOWELL Spider Turret 16MM Camera 
$85.00 motor provision. 

DeVry 35MM newsreel camera 1(30 foot, spring 
drive F 2.7 Zeiss $112.00, Case $9.00. 
TREMENDOUS 8-16 Sound, silent film National 
Library, free membership also sales. 

35MM Portable fireproof Projection booth (Metal) 
$135.00. 

New Folding 6x8 Projection screens $37.50, 8x10 
$49.75, portfolio case $2.85 extra. 

R.C.A. 16MM galvonometers (newsreel) $75.00, 
studio $115.00. 

8-16-35, Reels, cans, shipping cases, rewinds, 
splicers, new, used at great savings. 

Rolleflexes, Leica, contax. Realist, speed graphics, 
Linhoffs, studio, copying, plate cameras, lenses, 
real Bargains. 

8-16-35 Silent Sound Projectors new, used, famous 
makes, lowest prices. 

Parts, thousands, correspondence invited. 

Raw stock, subjects, shorts, features. 

Trades accepted, bought. 

Established 1915. We ship anywhere. 

200 Foot Cine special double frame Magazine 
$225.00. 

Sept. 35MM 3.5 Camera $59.(30 with magazines. 
Zeiss 35MM magazine camera F 2.7 $68.50. 

Bolex H 16 Camera 1" lens $175.00. 

Bolex H 8 Camera V 2 " lens like new $169.50. 
Bolex Syncronous motor and adapter $107.00. 

Bell Cr Howell standard tripod like new $125.00. 
Mitchell, Sr. tripod excellent $2(30.00. 

Akeley flathead senior tripod $85.00. 

Battery motor for cine special $72.00. 

8-16-35 Perforators, slitters. 

NEW 500 Watt Focusing spotlights with Tripod 
and tilt $35.50. 

BELL Cr HOWELL 35, Bi-pack 400 foot magazine 
like new $229.00. 

BELL Cr HOWELL Model H Camera, 1" lens like 
new $ 455 . 00 , 400 foot Magazine for same 
$100.00 extra. 

Mitchell, Bell Cr Howell, DeBrie, Eyemo, Pathe, 
Universal, Akeley, Arriflex, Cineflex Wall lenses 
at attractive prices. State your wants V 2 " to 
28 inches. 

16-35MM soundscribers. 

BELL Cr HOWELL Studio 4 lens type 35MM 
camera, with 110 Volt Universal Westinghouse 
Motors, 4(30^ Magazine, Camera number over 
1020, like new with Bell Cr Howell High speed 
shuttle. Special $2,600.00 with trunk. 

CINEPHON —latest Model 35MM Camera, 6 volt 
motor, turret with new lenses, 30MM F 1.5, 
50MM F 1.9, 75MM F 1.9. 3-200 foot Maga¬ 
zine, Tach, forward and reverse. 

Dissolve hand crank, spring drive, 4 filters, sun¬ 
shade and filter holder, case $895.00, a swell 
buy. 

16MM Bell Cr Howell Superspeed camera slightly 
used, clean $175.00. 

MOGULL'S, 112 East 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

BASS . . . CHICAGO. Cinema headquarters for 42 
years offers many saving buys in guaranteed 
used equipment. Double 8mm Cinemaster, F:2.5 
lens, $17.50. Double 8 Bolex L-8, YVAR F:2.8 
lens $47.50. 16mm B&H 70 Spider Turret, 
20mm Agfa w. a. F:1.5, 1" Dallmeyer F:1.9, 
4" Dallmeyer F:4, case 117.50. Zeiss 16mm 
Movikon, cpid. r. f., Sonnar F:1.4, case $219.50. 
B. Cr H. Auto Master Turret, 15mm Cooke F;2.5 
w. a., 1" B. & L. Animator F:1.9, 2" Cooke F:3.5, 
obj. finders, case $217.50. Last but not least. 
Cine Kodak Special Model I, 15mm Kodak F:2.7, 
25mm Kodak F:1.9, 63mm Kodak F:2.7, ext, 
tubes, comb, case $495.(30. Best buys . . . best 
trades always. BASS CAMERA COMPANY, Dept. 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED —COMPETENT REPAIRMAN acquainted 
all phases 16/35mm motion picture cameras, 
recorders, editors, printers, projectors. Good pay, 
steady employment, old established eastern firm. 
Box 1144, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 

{Continued from Preceding Page) 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


NEW ENGLAND — assignments or production, 
sound, 16 and 35mm equipment. SAMUEL 
KRAVITT, 1096 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


16MM CAMERAMAN-PRODUCER Desires position 
with Industrial or Religious Film Producer. 
Presently self employed; own Cameras, lights, all 
necessary equipment for location filming, in¬ 
cluding sound camera. For full particulars write 
Box 171, or call Phone 1154, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS & FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample Cr List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


FRUSTRATED FOTOGRAPHERS! Fill the gaps in 
your vacation Kodachrome record. Choose from 
l,0iX) travel scenes. Free List, sample, 30c. 
Write today. KELLY 1. CHODA, Box 5, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


ALASKAN FOOTAGE—16mm Kodachrome for pro¬ 
fessional productions. Eskimos, Indians, Indus¬ 
tries, Cities, Scenics. ALL SEASONS—ALL AREAS. 
MACHETANZ PRODUCTIONS, Kenton, Ohio. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 1-2707. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B Gr H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses •— Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

16mm and 35mm motion picture, laboratory and 
editing equipment. 

We Pay Highest Prices. 

HOLLYWOOD FILM COMPANY—Motion Picture 
and Television Supply and Equipment—5446 
Carlton Way, Hollywood 27, Calif. Hillside 7191. 


S. O. S. CAN (AND DOES) PAY MORE 

for 16/35mm Cameras, Tripods, lenses, projectors, 
motors, recorders. Moviolas, lights, printers, 
developers, etc. 

BECAUSE WE SELL MORE & NEED MORE 
to keep our three story building and 
one-stop store full of bargains galore. 

IF IT'S OVER $100 —WIRE US COLLECT 
S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, f Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


WE URGENTLY WANT TO BUY 
Maurer, Auricon, Cine Special, Eyemo cameras. 
Moviolas, synchronizers, 16mm projectors. 
Lighting and lab. equipment. 

Highest Cash Prices Paid 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 WEST 45TH St. NEW YORK, N Y. 


BOOKS 

(Continued rom Page 88) 

For those previously engaged in pro¬ 
duction for stage, screen or radio, Mr. 
Hubbell presents a most valuable com¬ 
parison between the techniques of these 
separate media and that of television 
production. He points out how and 
where adaptations of technique must be 
made—not only in regard to mechanics, 
but the point of view of the television 
technician, as well. 

The book places suitable emphasis on 
the fact that TV is primarily a visual 
medium (despite vigorous protests from 
the radio faction), and that the camera 
is the most important single element in 
production. There is a very thorough 
discussion of visual technique, camera 
movement, composition, lighting, edit¬ 
ing in the camera, and special effects. 

While much of this is discussed in an 
apparently theoretical manner, it re¬ 
flects the accurate anlysis of a man who 
has undoubtedly had a great deal of 
practical contact with TV production. 

The sound or “audio” phase of pro¬ 
duction comes in for very thorough dis¬ 
cussion, and here again there is much 
theory concerning the psychological use 
of sound and its application to the visual 
picture. However, these theories are well 
illustrated by reference to actual pro¬ 
grams or motion pictures in which va¬ 
rious effects have been well used. 

The last chapter of the book, titled 
“Going On The Air” is an actual “blow 
by blow” description of the rehearsal 
and production of a dramatic show 
titled “Your Witness” as produced by 
television station KECA-TV in Holly¬ 
wood. This is a reportorial account of 
what happens on the stage and in the 
control room before and during the 
show. It serves to illustrate in a very 
practical way many of the theories pre¬ 
viously discussed in the book. The ap¬ 
pendix contains a complete original TV 
script titled “Thou Shalt Not Kill,” 
which is a fine example of TV script 
form and the mechanics of production. 

The book is slanted for the serious 
student of TV and for those already en¬ 
gaged in the profession, but it also 
includes many elementary explanations 
easily understandable to the layman. 
The text is well-illustrated by excel¬ 
lent still photographs from actual TV 
production. 

MOVIES FOR TV, by John H. Battison, 
published by The MacMillan Company, 
1951 . $ 4 . 25 . 

Here is a scholarly and well-written 
analysis of the important part played by 
film in modern television programming. 
It should prove an increasingly valuable 
text in view of the fact that there is a 

• 


growing trend toward the use of film 
as opposed to live programming. Several 
of the top live shows, previously kine- 
scoped for national release, are now 
being shot by motion picture cameras 
and edited into a finished frogram. 

The book deals mainly with a discus¬ 
sion of the problems of the program 
director in selecting suitable film for TV 
transmission, and those of the studio 
projectionist in actually presenting these 
films on the air. To studio personnel, 
these problems are indeed of the greatest 
importance and Mr. Battison has neatly 
summarized the results of a great deal 
of trial and error experience in this field. 

Despite the book’s somewhat mislead¬ 
ing title, there is little actual discussion 
of the technique or procedure of making 
films for TV. Only one chapter out of 
a total of 22 is devoted to this subject, 
and that one chapter deals only in gen¬ 
eralities and basic theories. This no 
doubt reflects the fact that Mr. Batti- 
son’s own background has been more in 
the film programming for TV, rather 
than actual production of films. He is 
perhaps wise not to have attempted a 
comprehensive discussion of the filming 
angle, since the TV medium is still so 
new, relatively speaking, than even the 
so-called “film experts” have not yet 
agreed on standards of technique for 
TV filming. 

There are chapters devoted to such 
subjects as Movie Making Equipment, 
Lenses, Lighting, Color, Editing and 
Color — but these subjects are handled 
more in the mashion of a survey of 
theories, rather than as an account of 
actual experience in working with these 
factors. Moreover, the techniques dis¬ 
cussed frequently overlap from live TV 
to film for TV, so that it is sometimes 
difficult to retain a clear idea of which 
production phase is being discussed. 

Mr. Battison is to be commended 
upon writing about a phase of TV pro¬ 
gramming that has been more or less 
ignored in other texts dealing with tele¬ 
vision programming. His chapters on 
Choosing Films for TV, Newsreels for 
TV, Film Commercials, Kinescope Re¬ 
cording, and Copyright and Releases are 
especially well done, and should prove 
highly informative to those concerned 
with TV programming—either as studio 
workers or technicians. There is much 
in the book that will also prove of value 
to the student of modern television. 


Acetone and even alcohol have a sol¬ 
vent effect on motion picture film, and 
should not be used, or used only with 
great care, in cleaning film or grease. 
Hot water exercises a solvent action on 
the emulsion of film, tending to soften or 
dissolve it. Even cold water may cause 
the emulsion to swell. 
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must be glamorous — always 


• Everybody loves the star. 
She*s the darling of the 
box office . ♦, the apple of the 
producer’s eye. Her glamour 
is everybody’s good fortune— 
an inspiration to writers, 
directors, cameramen— 
a responsibility to technicians. 


In the studio, technicians 
frequently collaborate with 
representatives of the Eastman 
Technical Service for Motion 
Picture Film.,. consider the 
best type of film, black-and-white 
or color, to use ,. ♦ to set 
control systems for the laboratory 
that assure standards of high 
image quality. Help is also 
made available for exchanges, 
exhibitors to make sure that 
prints and theater equipment 
are right for finest projection— 
that every foot of film 
gets the star the best 
possible showing. 


To maintain this service, 
the Eastman Kodak Company has 
branches at strategic centers .., 
invites inquiry on all phases 
of film use from all members 
industry. Address; 


Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Eosi Coosit Division 
342 Mocfison Avenue 
New Vorti 17, N. Y. 


Midwest Otvision 

137 North WobosH Avenue 

Chico0O 2, Itiinois 


West Const Division 
6706 Sontn Monico Btvd. 
Hollywood 33, Colilornio 








Professional recognition 
from Hollywood is re¬ 
flected in the Society of 
Motion Picture Art Di¬ 
rectors Award given to 
the Bell & Howell *•200.” 


With 1" f/2.5 
Filmocoted lenB, 


This finest of the 16mm magazine 
loading movie cameras features 
instant loading ... 5 precisely 
calibrated operating speeds (in¬ 
cluding true slow motion) ... film 
plane mark . . . 12*/^-foot film run 
to get all action . . . convenient 
ratchet winding . . . continuous 
run lock and single frame release 
... a new, built-in exposure guide 
for determining correct exposure 
instantly . . . finest 1'" f/2.5 
Filmocoted lens that can be 
quickly interchanged - 

with other lenses .. . 
and a positive view- 
finder that shows 
you what you get. 

Like all Bell 
Howell cameras, the 
new “200” is guaranteed 
for life.* With the Swifturn 
turret model, you have additional 
movie-making versatility. Each 
lens and matching viewfinder ro¬ 
tate simultaneously and instantly. 
See the new “200” at your deal¬ 
er’s—today! Liberal terms and 
trade-ins offered by most dealers. 


Turret model with 
I" f/2.5 lens only, 
$234.95 


♦During life of the product, any de¬ 
fect in workmanship or material will 
be remedied free (except transporta¬ 
tion). Prices subject to change with¬ 
out notice. 


























